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Advertisement. BOOKS! 


Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 





DADANT’S 
! 


HONEY GROP! 


Our crop being very large, we offer THIRTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS of extracted Honey 


FOR SALE 


at REASONABLE PRICES. We have bothclover 
and fall honey. Samples sent on receipt of stamps 
to pay postage. The honey can be delivered in 
any shape to suit purchasers. 








Send 1c. for our 24-page Pamphlet on Harvest- 
ing, Handling and Marketing extracted honey. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 


5ABly 





Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. 
can of the same size and style as 
the 2 frame, 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
2 ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 





For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches 
For 2 Langstroth ped 10x18 “ 





For 3 10x18 oe 
For 4 - - 10x18 oe 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 sad 
For 3 ps . 13x20 ‘ 
For4 - ” 13x20 “ 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ll. 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


From JAMES HEPDON, July 27th, 1883.— Your 
Foundation is certainly the nicest and best handled 
of any I have seen on the market. It is the only 
foundation true to sample I have ever received. 





From JAMES HEDDON, Aug. 10th, 1883.—I will 
contract for 2,000 pounds of foundation for next 
season on the terms of your letter. 


From A. H. NEWMAN, Aug. 24th, 1883.—Book my 
order for 5,000 pounds for spring delivery. 


From C. F. MUTH, Sept. 6th, 1883.—All of your 
shipments of foundation during the seasOn were 
sold on the day of their arrival. 


Dealers, send in your orders for next spring | 


while wax is cheaper, and save trouble and money. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


5ABly Hamilton, Hancock co., Il. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. THOMW AS G. NEWMAN, 





925 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 





for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 | 


The 3 frame basket isin a | 


The 4 frame basket | 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
| TELIOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
| 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


§@” On dozen or half-dozen lots, we allow a dis- 
count of 25 per cent. and pay postage. Special 
rates, on larger quantities, given upon application. 


| Dzierzon’s Kutional Bee - Keeping.—A 
Translation of the Masterpiece of that most 
| celebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and 8. 
| Stutterd, and edited, with notes, by Charles N. 
| Abbott, Ea-editer of the “British Bee Journal.” 
Dr. Dzierzon is one of the greatest living authori- 
| ties on Bee Culture. To him and the Baron of 
| Berlepsch we ure indebted for much that is 
known of scientific bee culture. Concerning this 
book, Prof. Cook says: “As the work of one of 
the great masters, the Langstroth of Germany, it 
can but tind a warm welcome on this side of the 
| Atlantic.” Mr. A. 1. Root says of it: “Old father 
Dzierzon....bas probably made greater strides in 
} scientific apiculture than any one man...For real 
| scientific value, it would well repay any bee- 
| keeper whose attention is at all inclined to scien- 
| tific research, to purchaseacopy. Cloth, 82. 


| ueen-Rearing, by Henry Alley.—A full 
| and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years’ 
experience in rearing queen bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way to raise queens. Never 
before published. Price, $1. 

Bee-HKeeper’s Guide; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Aplary.—This Manual is elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not a ey 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa mastery production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 5; paper cover, #1, 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Fourth Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a aq he ‘Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75e.; in paper 
| covers, 50c., postpaid. 

Honey, as Feod and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphiet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and yy the nature, 
| quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
pw yd Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
| It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
| Price for either edition, Se.3; per dozen, Oc. 


Preparation of Honey fer the Market, 
| including the production and care of both comb 
| and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
| hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.’ Price 10c. 

Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 
Hints to Beginners, by Thomas G. Newman. This 
is a chapter from “ Beesand Honey.” Price, Sc. 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advance4 views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how : 26engravings. This is a chap- 
ter from ** Bees and Honey.” Price, 10c. 
| 


Bees tn Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.” Price, 5c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should bein every family, and 
| ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
| food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5@c. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 
| complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of al) kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
} round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
| wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
| tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
| United States & Canada. Price 35 c. postpaid. 
| Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
|—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tabies and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. 40 cents. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 

lete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 

ustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Lega! Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer ard Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for G Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 es, is a veritable 

ury of Useful Know e, and worth its 

weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $8.50. 











Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats a!) 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information Price 25e. for either the 
English or German editions. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
Te author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—#1.50. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Beook, by A. ). 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, 82. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping. full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Foul Breod ; its origin, developmentand cure. 
By Albert K. Kohnke. Price, 25c. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price + . 

Practical Hints te Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees. Price, 1@0c. 

Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 

Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennia! 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c. 





Deutsche Buecher, 
Ueber Bienenzidt. 


Bienen Kultur, oder erfolgreide 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
Newman. Diejes Pamphlet enthalt 
PHelehrungen iiber folgende Gegenjftinde 
—Oertlidfeit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig pflanzen—Erziehung derRKinigin 
—Fiittern — Sdwairmen — Ableqer— 
PVerjeben—J talienifir en—Riijeser 
von RKoniginnen—Ausziehen—Bienen 
behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
eSein Kapitel,worin die neuefte Methode 
fiir die Herridjtung de3 Honigs fiir den 
Handel bejdreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents. 

Honig als Nahrung und 
Medizin—von Thomas G.Newman. 
Diefes enthalt eine flare darftelliing iiber 
Bienen und Honig des Alterthums ; die 
Bejdhaffenheit, Qualitét, Quellen und 
RZubereitung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 
Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 
wie man Honigfucden, Formfiidelden, 
Puddings, Schaumfonfect, Weine,u.f.w 

ubereiten fann; ferner Honig als 
edizin mit vielen Rezepten. C6 tft fiir 
den Conjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
vieltaufendfaltig iiber das ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 


Das PFferd und feine 
RKrantheiten—VCon B. J. Kendall, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetijd 
geordnetes Verzeid)nij; Der verfdiedenen 
Pferdefranfheiten, fammt den Arfaden, 
Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
lung derjelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
werthvoller Rezepte. Preis 25 Cents. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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wane 5 ANERIGCAH~T=) “The Effect of Frost on Foul Brood. | Nonsensical Stories. — Sensational 
AGH stories about bees and honey are quite 
Pe Prof, A. J. Cook says in the New | frequently seen in the papers. Some- 


York T as that ‘‘ experience has : 
proved that it is impossible to destroy | here in the rocks (says one) may be 
Published every Wednesday, by ‘germs of foul brood by freezing. Ob- | found “ a large lake filled with honey ! 


THOMAS G. NEW MAN, | *@tvation among the lower life forms, | In the South “they say” that bees 
meen ane Penson. ? |as well as research with organic tis-| wil] store no honey because they have 
; ; sues and liquids, prepares us for the Mecovered thi oie fe . ‘ 
SSS SSS SSS SSS |answer. Many of the lower organ- | ‘ ae yo that s, > Sten no need of 
‘ isms, which are speedily destroyed by | Winter stores where Nature requires 
Ripen the Honey. oS. will a bo ly remain func-|no winter! A lot of such foolish 
tionally inactive when subjected t0} ctoyjes are hei s ae tlle 
We have justhad a jar of honey|cold. Yet their vitality a oats stories are being peddle daround by the 
brought to us to see if it was pure. held in abeyance, not destroyed, for | !0cal papers. This reminds us of an 
The owner being fully satisfied that it | Upon the return of heat comes func- tem we saw some time ago in the 
nel teen “Mectened? wtih stueeen tional activity and all the phenomena | Farmers’ Review, of which the follow- 
Mi g which attend life. The same thing is | jn¢g is a paragraph : 
We examined it and found that it had | noted in experiments with organic 8 ge paragrapa : 
fermented, and the top of it was all a ge os or Pel — a : Me = = yy a 
‘“ , : ion will proceed as well in a test tube | Into the papers, how it does go! 
ropy mass.” A case of sour honey. as in the Ghoand +h of intestines, if the | presume that many readers of the 
Another correspondent has sent us | requisite conditions of heat, digestive | Farmers’ Review read the story about 
asample, and asks us to analyze it, | liquids, etc., are present. Subject the | artificial eggs, but I doubt if any of 
because he thinks it is adulterated. — toa ae er = —— saw pod of the sae. C loely 
eas Ee ee ts af igestion is not only stopped, but the following the eggs story, was the 
We are not a chemist, and cannot af- digestive liquid is Senover impotent. | highly flavored one of artificial comb 
ford to hire these specimens analyzed | Cold, on the other hand, while it stops | honey—combs molded from paraffine, 
‘just for the fun of the thing.” It | digestion does not impair the gastric filled with scented glucose and the 
would cost from $10 to $25 to do so. | °T “pancreatic juice. With the return | combs sealed over with a hot iron! We 
sae of the proper heat, digestion at once! shall have artificial strawberries yet! 
every ume. begins again. Thus we see that pro-| Where, and how, such absurd stories 
One of our exchanges very truthfully | toplasm or organic cells will endure originate, itis often impossible to say. 
remarks that “the nectar gathered cold which only stays ac tion, while | About a year ago, an item in regard to 





= } omen } heat utterly destroys.” managing bees by electricity, went the 
from the flowers cannot ye called diem rounds, and now it goes around again. 
mney u 2 evapore on ¢é ( ripen- ~gr> r . * 

honey nntil the aporation and ripen GF We have received the drawings a 


ing process has so far gone on that the 
bees have commenced capping it over. 
If it be extracted before it is capped 
by the bees, as some apiarists recom- 
mend, on account of the quantity be- 
ing thereby greatly augmented, then 
it should be ripened before it is placed 
in tight packages or shipped, or it is 
liable to ferment and sour. The bee- 
beepers of California find it necessary 
to extract the honey as fast as it is 
gathered, but they thoroughly ripen it 
after gathering.”’ 


of Dr. G. L. Tinker’s new hive and| ® When in earnest is is quite sur- 
comb honey arrangement. As it is prising what amancando. Dr. B. F. 
designed for the sections to sit paralle] , Hamilton, a well-known physician and 
with the brood frames, he secures | surgeon of Henderson County, Illi- 
continuous passage ways, and to the | nois, has sent us 27 new subscribers. 
bees what appears to be continuous | If all those who have a little leisure 
combs. This is, of course, secured by | Whould do as much in proportion to 
using thin sections without separators. the busy Doctor, what a‘ boom” we 
These large-faced thin sections have should have! The Doctor has re- 
been approved by honey dealers,and are | ceived as premiums quite a number of 
more enticing to consumers. excellent bee books. Those who want 
seca to add to their libraries, will now be 
t See how the wihdect of “ pro- | able to do it, for a few hours work in 
Mr. Heddon uses crocks, piled over | ducing pasturage for bees” progresses! | getting subscribers for the Ber Jour- 
one another, with small sticks between | From an agricultural exchange we, NAL. Who will try ? 
them, allowing the air to pass freely | clip the following advice: “If honey) LatTer.—Mr. D. G. Parker, one of 
over the honey, and to ripenit. These | js the principal desideratum in plant-| the wide-awake bee men of Missouri, 
occupy but little space, and prevents | jing, then harrow in sweet clover this | has sent us 39 new subscribers. They 
the very disagreeable matter of honey | faj], and as you will derive but little if | are rolling in at about a hundred a 
souring, after it has been extracted. | any honey from it next season, in early |day. All those who are thus devoting 
It is the duty of the producer to see | spring harrow in some mammoth mig-| a little time to the matter, have our 
that his honey is ripened properly. No | nonette on the same soil, which will| thanks as well as the premiums. See 
excuse is sufficient for neglecting this | bloom in June, and astonish you with|anew List of Premiums on another 
important matter. |the excellence of its honey.” page. 
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More Experiments. 





The Canadian Farmer says more ex- 
periments are called for in connection 
with the pursuit of bee-keeping, and 
then remarks on the subject thus: 


After all the numerous important 
improvements realized in bee culture, 
still the more advanced investigators 
seem disposed to proceed, under the 
impression of not having yet fully ap- 
prehended all the conditions and ele- 
ments of attainable success. While 
the many experimental] failures seem 
to almost suggest doubt as to the 
desirableness or prudence of proceed- 
ing in this direction, yet it may be 
asked, how else can we _ reasonably 
hope to attain to the knowledge essen- 
tial toward placing our beloved bee- 
keeping as to result above a peradven- 
ture ? 

In fact, sometimes from even a 
grievous failure much may be gained 
in discovery of what may have been 
the mistake causing the disaster. We 
would be loth to admit that most of 
the worst cases of failure and ** blasted 
hopes” might not have turned out 
under other conditions very differ- 
ently. ; ; 

Surely there are for instance certain 
laws and conditions of safety in win- 
tering which, if only well enough 
known and possible to fulfil, we might 
with ample confidence count on the 
number to be brought through all 
right. Now facing winter, must we 
look wintering in the face. ; 

However, it does look rather humil- 
iating to admit that with all the skill 
and experience here employed hither- 
to, yet so many of us are earnestly 
asking one another (and feeling need 
to ask). “‘ how are you deciding to 
winter ?” Now thisis just what we 
are driving at. We do well to more 
fully and freely than ever inform each 
other, and every time give the why 
and the wherefore. Whatever may be 
the seeming confusion and conflict of 
theories, still we are even so on the 
hopeful way in the search for the 
better. Thus as we cautiously pro- 
ceed, keenly watch results, and can- 
didly admit errors, may we all become 
wiser and more successful. 





@@ Dr. Miller will feel flattered by 
the announcement in an agricultural 
paper that at the Chicago Convention 
he led off the discussion on ‘foul 
breeds,” claiming that the most effec- 
tual remedy as well as the ‘most 
heroic, being total destruction.”’ Oh! 
doctor, ‘‘ how could you so cruel be ?” 
This mixture of “foul breeds” and 
heroism is truly refreshing!! but it 
shows about the amount of intelli- 
gence possessed by the average agri- 
cultural writers when they ‘‘ dabble 
in bee lore.” 





@@ The Northwestern Bee- Keepers’ 
Society will meet in La Crosse, Wis., 
Friday, Nov. 16, in the City Hall. 

E. MARKLE, Pres. 





Oleomargarine Must Go. 





The National Farmer and Stockman 
has this to say about that fraud oleo- 
margarine: 

The Georgia Legislature has taken 
the initiative in forcing oleomargarine 
out of the market. That body has 


passed a bill which requires all manu- | 


facturers of the vile stuff to plainly 
label their product; all dealers to 
notify customers when it is offered 


them; and all hotels, restaurants and | 


other places of public entertainment, 
where it is used, to put the notice on 


their bills of fare and post the sign in | 
their dining-rooms, ‘‘ this house uses | 


, 


oleomargarine.”’ We sincerely trust 
that all of the legislatures in 
States of the Union will adopt such a 
measure as Georgia has, and if our 


readers in the various States will visit | 


the | 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Nov. 5, 1883. 


The following are the latest quota- 


tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 





CINCINNATI, 


HONEY—The demand for honey is extremely 
slow, and our commission houses are too well sup- 
plied to expect anything else. Prices rule low. 
Manufacturers complain of slow business. Ex- 
tracted honey brings 7@vc. on arrival. I have 
bought for less. Comb honey in good order, 12@15. 

BEESW AX—Good yellow beeswax brings 27@28 
cts.; offerings few. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 17@21c. Dark and second quality, 
14@15c.; extracted white clover in kegs and bar- 
Tels, 9@10c.; dark, 8c. 

BEESW AX—Prime yellow, 27@29c. 

H. K. & F. B THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


their members of the legislature and | 


insist on them offering such a bill and 
their supporting it with their best 
efforts, it then will be brought into 
prominent notice, which will stir the 


legislatures to speedily pass it or some | 


HON¥ Y—The demand for honey is good. Choice 
1 lb. sections of white comb, well filled, brings 18@ 
20¢.; 144 to 2 Ib. sections, 16@18c. No demand for 
dark comb honey. Extracted honey is bringing 8 
@ivc. per pound, according to bouy, color and 


flavor. 
BEESW AX—Prime yellow, 33c.; medium, 28@30, 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


other law equally as effective in abol- | 


ishing it from all markets in America. 
Just so; the frauds must go! 


let the acts of legislature also include | 


that greater fraud—glucose. Let it 


strike a death-blow on all the adulter- | 


ations of the age,and their name is 
legion. 
terators were driven to the wall. 


$$$ ~ a 


The Michigan Convention. 


DEAR Mr. EpIroR :—May [ask you 
to call special attention to our next 
annual meeting to be held in Flint, 
Dec. 5 and 6, of the Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. We expect to 
have by far the best meeting ever held 
in the State. Itis expected that the 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth will be present. 
To see and hear him will pay any one 


for the trouble and expense incident | 


to the journey. We also expect D. A. 
Jones, A. I. Root, C. F. 
hope to have C. C. Miller and T. G. 
Newman. 
gan bee-keepers are to be out in force. 


Hotel rates are to be $1.00 a day. Fur- | 


ther particulars as to programme, will 
be given soon. 
duced rates on the railroads. To aid 
in this, and that I —_ know how 
many certificates on railroads to ask 
for, will every one in this or other 
States who expect to come, drop me a 
card at once to that effect ? 
A.J. Cook, President. 
Lansing, Mich., Oct. 15, 1883. 


P.S.—I got the date of the above 
Cenvention wrong, in the notice of 
last week. The date should be Dec. 
5 and 6. A. J. Cook. 

@@ We carefully mail the Bre 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 





But | 


It is high time that the adul- | 


Muth, and | 


We expect to get re-| 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

| 
HONE Y—Market is well stocked with ordinary 
| qualities. Inquiry for the same is not active. For 
fancy comb itis an easy matter to secure custom. 
White to extra white comb, 16@'8c.; dark to good, 
12@14c.; extracted, choice to extra white, 744@8; 
dark and candied, 64%@7c. 

BEESW AX— Wholesale, 27@28c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY—Choice in better demand, but un- 
changed. Sales chieflyinasmall way. We quote 


strained and extracted at 644@7c. Comb at 14@ 
16c.; choice, in poner packages, higher. » 
BEESW AX—Readily salavle at 26@27 for choice. 
W.'l’. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—Choice honey is in excellent demand 
now. Every lot received thus far in good order, 
has been sold on arrival; best 1 |b. sections bring- 
ing 1Xc. quer. occasionally 19¢c.; 2 !b., 17¢, with 
an occasional sale at 18. Second quality and brok- 

| en lots are very hard to sell. 
in demand. 
BEESW AX—28c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


Extracted honey not 


BOSTON. 


HONEY —We quote extracted honey at 10@1Ic., 
| with a good demand. e have sold easily four 
times as much extracted as we ever did before. 
BEESW AX—We have none to quote. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


From what I hear, Michi- | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HONEY—No change to note since last week’s re- 
port. All shipments seem to be taken up as fast 
as received at 16@18c. for comb, and 7@9c. for ex- 
tracted in 5 gallon square tin cans. 

JEROME TWICHELL, 536 Delaware Street. 





eee eee 
| 
| - , ° 
eg It would be a great convenience 
| to us, if those sending us Postal Notes 


|or Money Orders, would get the issu- 


| ing Post-master to make them pay- 


| able at the ‘*‘ Madison Street Station, 
| Chicago, Ill.,” instead of simply 
'**Chicago.” If they are drawn on 
Chicago, they go to the general office, 
}and we have to make a trip of six 
|miles to get them cashed; when if 
| they are drawn on the Sation as above, 
| it is only a few steps from our office. 
When sending us money,if you will 
please remember this, you will much 
oblige the publisher. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Humidity, Cold, Confinement and 
Pollen—their Relation toWintering. 


S. CORNEIL. 

In replying to some of Mr. Heddon’s 
obseryations on the above matters, I 
shall be as brief as possible. 

On page 464 of the present volume 
of the BEE JOURNAL, Mr. Heddon 
states that bees have often been taken 
out of special repositories perfectly 
drenched with dampness, and the 
combs covered with blue mold, but 
with the bees perfectly healthy. I 
doubt the correctness of the latter part 
of the statement. Ithink Mr.S. F. 
Newman is right when he says,“ If the 
hive becomes damp and the combs 
moldy the colony cannot be healthy.” 
Mr. Heddon frequently refers to an 
occasion when Mr. Balch’s bees were 
taken out as described above, The 
probability is that they were removed 
just in time to save them by giving 
them an oy to dry out, in dry 
air. Mr. Balch is represented as be- 
lieving that moisture is good for bees 
and that ventilation is death. In the 
winter of 1880-1, owing to steady cold 
and consequent confinement they had no 
chance to gecdried out all winter, and, 
in consequence, he had lost 149 out of 
150.» Mr. Heddon states that Mr. 
Balch’s damp cellar, where the bees 
did not die, was colder than his own 
dry one where 45 out of 48 did die. 
Had he given us the accurate temper- 
ature and humidity of both cellars, 
the facts would have been of some 
value. As it is, he proves nothing. 

He states that the dampest winters 
were the warmest ones. The records 
of the Signal Service show that the 
winters of 1874-5 and 1880-1 were both 
the coldest and dampest of any during 
the last decade. They were also the 
most disastrous to bee-keepers, in 
wintering. He says that ‘‘cold” and 
*‘ confinement”’ as causes of dysentery 
have both fallen to tbe ground, and 
that when he has shaken up the 
‘*humidity ” theory a little more, it 
will tumble with them. Will it, in- 
deed? We shall see. ‘‘ Humidity,” 
‘cold’ and ** confinement” as factors 
in wintering bees are based on facts 
in physical science, ascertained and 
established long before Mr. Heddon 





or myself appeared on the scene, and | 
will remain unshaken long after we | 


have passed away and are forgotten. 

On page 391 o0f the BEE JOURNAL 
for 1882, Mr. Heddon correctly shows 
how the water produced by the assimi- 
lation of food taken in winter is elimi- 
nated by. the bees, except that he 
attributes it all to transpiration, when 
in reality the greater part of it escapes 
by exhalation. Thisis the first fact, 


and I remark in passing, that just 
there Mr. Heddon was at the very 
verge of discovering the root of the 
whole matter. 








had it. The step which he did not 
take is my second fact, viz: that in 
a saturated atmosphere of the same 
temperature as the bee, there can be 
no evaporation, consequently no ex- 
cretion of moisture, either by trans- 
spiration or exhalation. This is where 
humidity comes in asa factor. A lit- 
tle bitof theory deduced from this 
fact and from what is known regard- 
ing other animals, is that since the 
bees cannot eliminate the water pro- 
duced by the consumption of food, 
they will be in an abnormal condition, 
and we have Mr. Heddon as authority 
for saying that it is when bees are 
“out of normal condition ”’ that they 
eat pollen to excess, (if they ever do 


80). 

The third fact is, if the temperature 
of the colony besay 88, and the humid- 
ity 80, out of a possible 100, a sudden 
drop in the temperature of 7 degrees 
will cause saturation of the air and 
condensation of vapor in the hive, and 
the air will remain saturated at the 
new temperature as long as the condi- 
tions continue unaltered. This is 
where cold comes in as a factor. 


Dr. Wetherill, of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, says: 
‘The rapidity of the evaporation of 
the body depends gee | upon the 
low relative humidity of the air 
ata high temperature and upon the 
maintenance of this condition in the 
neighborhood of the body by the action 
of currents of air. In an atmosphere 
saturated with moisture the evapora- 
tion would be reduced to a minimum 
and would be practically nothing in 
such air having the same temperature 
asthe body. Although we may bear 
with impunity these extremes fora 
short period, a persistence in such con- 
ditions would be fraught with danger.” 
In the same way bees may bear such 
conditions for a short time without 
apparent injury, but when they come 
to be confined for several months with- 
out a chance to get dried out, it is not 
surprising that they have to succumb. 
This is where confinement comes in as 
a factor. 


When ventilation is imperfect there 
is undoubtedly another factor in the 
|case, namely, carbonic acid gas, but 
owing to the difficulty in detecting it, 
ordinary observers cannot know much 
about its proportion in the air. A 
superabundance of it acts in about the 
same way, in preventing the escape 
of carbonic acid, as aqueous Vapor 
does the escape of water from the 
body of the bee. Here is what Kuss, 
a German author, says on the matter: 





‘*Tf an animal be shut upina confined 
| space, and a sufficient quantity of oxy- 
gen be admitted while the carbonic 
acid produced by respiration is allow- 
|ed to accumulate, the animal will die 
| as soon as the proportion of this gas be- 
comes too great. Not that carbonicacid 

is poisonous, only that the excess of 
| this gas, or its too great pressure in the 
air, hinders the egress of that which 
is in the blood; the blood is then pre- 
vented from collecting the gas evolv- 
ed from the combustion of the tissues, 
and the respiration of the latter be- 
comes impeded.” Want of oxygen 
also probably plays a part, but if we 


One step more and he! bear in mind that “the essential point 





of good ventilation is constant change 
of air,’ and make our arrangements 
accordingly, we need have no fears as 
to the supply of oxygen. The degree 
of humidity is taken by the most care- 
ful writers on ventilation to be a cor- 
rect measure of the purity of the air 
of an apartment. This can readily be 
determined by the careful use of a 
hygrometer, which — of ordinar 
intelligence can soon learn to use with 
sufficient accuracy. 


POLLEN. — One might reasonably 
expect that after discussing this ques- 
tion for nearly three years, its advo- 
cates would surely have shown beyond 
doubt that bees sick with dysentery 
have consumed excessive quantities 
of pollen. There is plenty of asser- 
tion but nothing approaching a proof of 
the fact. But suppose bees do at times 
eat unusually large quantities of pol- 
len, the next enquiry is, — do they 
sometimes eat too much and at other 
times none or only enongh for good 
health ? Mr. Heddon’s answer is that 
they eat it either because they do not 
like their liquid stores, or, on account 
of the pollen floatingin the honey, 
consuming it is unavoidable; or else 
they are confined by cold till the 
honey within reach is consumed and 
they must eat it or starve. This the- 
ory will not cover the facts of ordinary 
observation, as I shall presently show, 
Then, too, it should be shown that 
excessive eating of pollen causes dys- 
entery. If it were agreed on all hands 
that the ‘‘ dry feces” theory 1s a mis- 
take, and that bees discharge their 
feces only ina liquid state, it might 
be considered as giving a certain dis- 
tance in that direction. But I think, 
notwithstanding Prof. Cook’s investi- 
gation of the matter. there is a pretty 
general belief, amongst bee-keepers, 
that bees do void their feces in a dry 
state, when in perfect health, while in 
winter quarters. 

In the following case, pollen as the 
primary cause of the loss is entirely 
out of the question, and yet it is only 
one out of hundreds of similar cases 
occuring all over the country every 
winter. 

In the fall of 1879 I purchased 10 
colonies, in box hives, from a Mr. 
Webster, residing some seven miles 
out of town. I brought them home 
in the latter part of October, and 
after sitting in my garden a few days, 
during which they flew, they were 
stored in my cellar with about twenty 
other colonies of myown. Mr. Web- 
ster had in all 42 colonies, and my 10 
were about equal to the remaining 82. 
He advised me when placing them in 
the cellar to raise the hives an inch or 
so above the bottom board and to pull 
out one of the plugs of rags which 
stopped the holes in the top, stating 
that he had always done so and suc- 
ceeded well. I had read a very inter- 
esting and instructive essay on “ In- 
sect Respiration and Bee Culture,” in 
which everything seemed so plain and 
reasonable that when the writer said, 
before winding up, “our bees will 
need scarcely any air, and hence no 
ventilation, either upper or lower,” I 
adopted that as my creed on ventila- 
tion of hives and held to it for several 





years. Another writer, too, advised 
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that the heat of the bees be confined, 


consequently I set my box hives on/t 


the bottom boards in the cellar as 
they stood in the yard, without any 
ventilation, except a small three-cor- 
nered notch, for a flyhole, in the edge 
of the hive. Mr. Webster’s cellar was 
an ordinary one for household pur- 

oses, but roomy and _ frost-proof. 

{ine should have been the better of 
the two because I had an exhaust pipe 
and ashort sub-earth pipe for fresh 
air. 

Now for the result: In the spring, 
8 of my 10 colonies in box hives were 
dead, and the remaining 2 died before 
the Ist of June. The bees were a wet 
moldy mass; the combs daubed with 
discharges and dripping with wet, and 
the honey, of which there was plenty, 
thin and soured. My other 20 colonies 
in the same cellar covered with a 
quilt, and in hives having 2 sides of 
straw, wintered well, as my bees had 
done in the same cellar for several 
years before. Mr. Webster’s 32 colo- 
nies came out every one in good con- 
dition. Now what was the cause of 
the difference in the results? It 
could hardly be in the honey, for evenif 
colonies in the same yard do sometimes 
gather from different sources, it is 
extremely improbable that I should 
happen to get only those having bad 
honey, and that Mr. Webster should 
get all the others. For the same rea- 
son it will not be contended that I got 
all those having pollen in the middle 
of the hive or floating pollen in the 
honey. They were not selected on 
this basis, for the pollen theory had 
not then being ‘‘ guessed,’”’ and the 
bees had as good access to their stores 
in the one case asin the other. The 
true explanation is that my bees were 
killed by their own breath, while Mr. 
Webster’s, having similar conditions 
in every ye except as to ventila- 
tion, kept dry and came out in good 
order. 

In the ‘*‘ Bee-Keepers’ Instructor ”’ 
for April, 1882, Mr. Heddon —: 
‘**“When I see a colony of bees that 
have nothing toeat but pure sweet 
cane syrup, of proper consistency, 
have the dysentery, I will of necessity 
change my mind, and honestly say so, 
publicly, at once.” A few days ago I 
asked him to put a colony on combs of 
best cane sugar syrup without a grain 
of pollen and place it in a hive covered 
outside with pitch, bottom, sides and 
top, the joints to be made air-tight, 
the fly-hole to be reduced to half an 
inch by one quarter or three-eighths, 
and sealed after the bees had cluster- 
ed ; the hive to be placed in a cellar so 
that the bees could not get into dry 
air till next spring. If he follows 
those directions I think he will have 
a case of dysentery without pollen. I 
also asked him to supply several colo- 
nies with combs discarded from others 
on account of having too much pollen, 
but containing also plenty of honey. 
These hives were to have the entrance 
open full size and the back end of the 
frame exposed, leaving an opening 
across them as large as the entrance, 
the same as is done with such good 
success by Mr. Geo. Grimm. 








two auger holes, one at each end of 
he frames, two-thirds of the way up. 
The hives were to be placed in a cellar 
having a steady temperature of from 
44° to 50° and a relative humidity of 
from 55 to 75; and about the latter 
two conditions there was to be no 
guesswork, but accurate determina- 
tion by proper instruments. If I were 
running an insurance company I 
would insure bees put up in that way 
to live fora premium of 5 per cent. 
and have a margin for profit. 
Lindsay, Ont., Oct. 14th, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Section-Storing Cases. 
JAMES HEDDON. 


Ere some of the less experienced be 
led, what seems to me, astray, I will 
comment upon Mr. Turner’s article 
on page 514 of the current volume. 

Since I have kept bees, I have made 
and tested as many as a dozen differ- 
ent devices for holding sections on 
the hives and to their sides, and gen- 


erally made these tests upon quite an | 


extensive scale. 

Iam well aware that no one system 
of surplusage embraces all the good 
points, but of all the most impractical 
and objectionable ones, two mem- 
tioned by Mr. Turner are the worst, 
viz.: ** glassed”’ and ‘*‘ movable side ” 
cases. Movable sides render a case 
not only more expensive, but imprac- 
ticable and less durable. A movable- 
sided case was on exhibition at our 
late rousing Northwestern Conven- 
tion. Of course there were nodivisions 
in the case, such would not be adapted 
tothe movableside. The dependence 
was upon clamping the sections, to 

revent their falling through, and as 
ong as there is any variationin the 
shrink and swell of wood, this method 
of supporting sections will ever be 
dangerous and-~ impracticable, and 
used only by inexperienced bee-keep- 
ers. Such a case is weak, and incapa- 
ble of enduring some of the most 
important manipulations. 

**Glass”’ is one of the most objec- 
tionable materials that can be placed 
next to bees. They sorely neglect 
those combs that are next to glass. 
It may be true that the novice may 
learn more by looking through a glass 
at the outside of the outside comb of 
a range of 6 or 8 than he can by look- 


ing between the ranges of all the| 


combs (both at their topsand bottoms) 
of a properly-constructed case, but 
the experienced producer will discover 
the condition 0 
case in less than half the time con- 


sumed in peeking through glass at. 
four times as| 


their sides, and with 
great accuracy. : 
I can remove any one section up 


out of my case as quickly as any mov- | 


able-sided case gentleman can do the 
same job. Admitting that any one of 
my sections require more time for re- 
moval than does his, after his side is 


removed, yet the fact that this remov- | 


ing and re-adjusting of said side re- 


But for | quires time, it leaves the speed of the 


fear the old bees should die and stop| removal of any one section in favor 


the circulation, I asked him to bore 


of the solid case. 


all the sections in a| 





Now, as regards the total emptying 
of all the sections in a case, the 
‘**knock down ” process will discount 
the movable-side plan. I can empty 
acase in less time than Mr. Turner 
can open and re-adjust the side of his 
case, I think. We can more than 
doubly discount the time required to 
take the same number from broad 
frames, and all who have ever seen 
the case manipulated here, agree that 
no system admits of the rapid and 
easy removal that we enjoy with the 
case. 

Mr. Turner’s statement that the 
sections should rest flat on the slats* 
of the honey board, and flat on each 
other, is certainly laughable, and 
brought out a hearty laugh from three 
or four of our large honey producers 
who read it in the JOURNAL Office at 
the time of the Northwestern Conven- 
tion. 

Certainly, Mr. Turner never hada 
large apiary to attend to. The idea 
of the practical and ready manipula- 
tion of tiers of sections, that set flat 
down upon each other, is something 
that I cannot conceive that any prac- 
tical producer can entertain. Now, 
as regards any advantage of any such 
a bee-smashing arrangement, there 
is none whatever. Bees will not put 
as much glue upon the face of a sec- 
tion that is 3g from any other surface, 
as they will squirt in between two 
pieces that do not fit each other per- 
fectly tight, which is the case with all 
sections that lie together. 

Regarding these spaces interfering 
with the work in the surplus recep- 
tacles, we find they do nothing of the 
kind ; nearly every year we have had 
a portion of our bees without honey 
boards, thus leaving off the thickness 
of the board and one bee space, and 
noone can detect any difference in 
our surplus success, between the two 
methods. 

Mr. Turner’s mention of shoving 
one section past another, thus “ run- 
ning the risk of breaking the capping,” 
proves that he does not understand 
our system; that he does not know 
that we use 34 spaces between the 
tops and bottoms of our sections ; that 
with our foundation and method of 
using the same, we get our combs 
nearly as straight as with separators ; 
that when we push out our sections, 
we push them six at a time, which 
|makes the entire row, leaving no 
\chance for breaking the cappings, 
| were the combs ever so crookedly 
| built. Iam willing to leave the mat- 
ter now to the coming practice of 
honey producers; the same offer I 
made regarding the Dean case, two 
years ago. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Oct. 25, 1883. 

a eS — @©@ 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Central Illinois Convention. 








The Central Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at Bloomington, IIl., 
Oct. 10. President Wolcott in the 
Chair. 

On motion of Mr. Vandervort, a re- 
| port from each member is requested 

to be made, and returned by Dec. 10; 
blank reports to be sent by Secretary 
to members. 
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The first subject called for discus- 
sion, was ‘“* Wintering.” 

The President said that the most 
important matter isin the preparation 
of bees, in the fall, for winter. The 
should be let alone, and not disturbed. 
Sometimes he shoveled snow around 
the hives. 

Mr. Vandervort wintered his bees 
on the summer stands with straw in 
the caps, hvles in the honey boards, 
and the hives let down close to the 
bottom boards. He had one experi- 
ence in wintering bees in the cellar. 
The hives and combs came out, in the 
spring, wet and moldy, and the bees 
in bad condition. He did not want 
any more cellar wintering. 

Mr. Cox used cloth over two strips, 
placed across the frames, with chaff 

acking at the sides, and was success- 


ul. 

Mr. Butler put about one-half of 
his bees in the cellar, and left the rest 
on the summer stands two years ago ; 
and in the spring those from the cellar 
were moldy, and in very unsatisfac- 
tory condition. Those outside were 
in much better condition. Last win- 
ter he packed 27 colonies in chaff, on 
the summer stands, and they all came 
through nicely. 

Geo. Poindexter was decidedly in 
favor of cellar wintering ; he thought 
the two essential points to success 
were: ‘* Put the bees in a frost-proof 
repository, and give plenty of upward 
ventilation to allow the dampness to 
escape from the bees.” Last winter 
he lost 3 colonies out of 200 so win- 
tered. 

Mr. Cox found the moisture escaped 
much better with 4 inches of chaff, 
than twice that depth over the bees. 

President Wolcott used 144 inches 
of sifted coal ashes over the bees with 
satisfactory results. 


It was asked which was preferable— 
passages over the frames or holes 
through the combs? The opinions 
differed according to each one’s ex- 
perience. 

‘On Marketing Honey,” Jas. Poin- 
dexter thought that — put up in 
two-pound packages could be pro- 
duced at less figures, and suit regular 
honey consumers as well as smaller 
packages. Sections of two-pounds 
each, holding 1,000 pounds of honey, 
cost but little more than half as much 
as one-pound size to hold the same 
amount; less sizes required much 
more handling, both for the producer 
and retailer. That the cost of produc- 
tion in small and fancy packages 
would have the tendency to keep 


Jordon transferred bees from an un- 
painted box to a white hive. ,In shak- 
ing the bees in front of the new hive 
on the old stand, they were loth to 
enter, until a piece of the old hive was 
ene in front and against the new 
ive, when they entered readily, which 
he thought indicated they were at- 
tracted more by color than the hives 
on either side of the new one. 

Jas. Poindexter said thata part of 
the hives that he had taken from the 
cellar in the spring were closed ; after 
the other hives were placed out, and 
the entrance open,in a few minutes 
the bees, in considerable numbers, 
were noticed hovering around the 
closed hives, 25 feet away, which 
occupied the same relative position to 
the trees as the one fresh put out; 
some of these hives were of different 
colors. There were closed hives of 
the same color on either side, much 
nearer to the hive newly set out. He 
thought that bees marked the sur- 
roundings more than the color. 


Mr. Funk noticed that swarms 
sometimes entered the wrong hive 
when returning, entering a hive simi- 
larly located to the one from which 
they issued; he was of the opinion 
that the reiative position of the hive 
was marked more than the color; all 
his hives are painted white. 

‘*Which is preferable for honey, 
black, hybrid or Italian bees?’ An- 
swered by Messrs. Funk and Keeran 
in favor of hybrids. 

Adjourned to the second Wednesday 
in January, 1884, when the regular 
annual meeting of the association in 
Bloomington will be held. 

JAS. POINDEXTER, Sec. 





for the American Bee Journal 
Wintering—the Pollen Theory. 
DR. G. L. TINKER. 


Since Mr. Heddon has given us to 
understand that he has no ‘‘conti- 
dence” either in his twin theories or 
his little prophecy, there is little for 
me to say in reply to his last article. 
It is to be remembered, however, that 
Mr. H. isa man of undoubted liberal 
views—one who is ever ready to aban- 
don anything that will not comport 
with the evident facts of nature; so 
we find him saying, almost mechan- 


honey. However, no one has been 
able to give positive evidence that any 
kind of nectar or sweet that the bees 
naturally collect, such as cider, the 
juices of various fruits, &c., may 
cause dysentery. Of the unnatural 
agents, it is well known that chemical 
glucose will kill bees if wintered upon 
it, probably by a poisonous action. 

Thus, we have gone over the proba- 
ble and improbable causes of bee- 
dysentery, and the preponderance of 
evidence rests with the humidity the- 
ory ; or in other words, that dampness 
in the hive, conjoined with a low tem- 
perature, is the probable cause. This 
is no new statement of the theory, as 
Mr. H® would infer. It was assumed 
from the first that dampness and cold 
were co-operative causes; not by in- 
ducing an inflammatory state of the in- 
testines, or even perhaps an irritation, 
but by causing an interference with 
the exhalations of the bees through 
the act of respiration, resulting in an 
accumulation of liquid in the intes- 
tines that under more favorable con- 
ditions would have escaped by 
the breath in the form of aqueous 
vapor. 

The remaining question between 
Mr. Heddon and myself is in regard to 
the proper size of the brood and sur- 
plus department of the hive in 
winter. His experience that 8 Lang- 
stroth frames are safer to winter 
upon than 10, is no doubt correct. 
But I consider that to leave even 8 
frames in the hive would be unsafe in 
avery hard winter. Better by far to 
reduce the number to 4 or 5. My 
choice of the standard L. hive in 
preference to a very narrow one was 
with this view; since, by placing a div- 
ision board each side of the 4 ord 
frames, there is room left to put 
at least 3 inches of loose chaff on each 
side, and in the cap to place a large 
cushion. But with Mr. Heddon’s hive 
there is not room for sufficient pack- 
ing close up to the bees. This want of 
space Mr. H. would make up by a 
cumbrous outside case holding 6,000 
cubic inches. Beyond questionif a 
colony in an 8 frame hive were put in 
such acase it would be far less safe 
than in thestandard L. hive, prepared 
as above, with no outside case at all. 


I believe that with a long, shallow 





frame there is no real necessity for 
double casing of the hive at the ends 


ically, in ‘* What and How:” “ While| of the frames; hence, my statement 
it may prove true that pollen-eating | that so much “fixing” would not pay. 
may be the cause of dysentery, in| No reference was made, or even 
every case it may turn out a fact| thought of,to Mr. Heddon’s hive in 
that under most favorable conditions | the production of comb honey. That 





honey regarded as a luxury, while in 


bees can consume bee-bread during | would have been too great a diversion 


larger and cheaper packages, it would | confinement and yet remain healthy.” 
tend to make it a staple article, and The uprooting of cherished views finds 
bring it into more general use. |expression only in alingering doubt 


Mr. Cox had trouble in disposing of |on the last proposition. This is en- 


honey in larger packages than one-|couraging. The pollen theory must | 
| ' 


pound. | ZO: 

Jas. Poindexter thought that de-| Mr. Heddon intimates that I believe 
pended on the way grocerymen were |the ‘bacteria theory” will account 
educated by bee-keepers. |for some of the cases of dysentery. 

Mr. Fell asked if honey in combs,! No; I have simply suggested it asa 
pases on the top of the cloth, would | more plausible one than the pollen 
»e removed by the bees for winter | theory, and so applied it to the loss of 
use? Answered : 
warm, they would. 

‘** Do bees mark their location from | lated cases that now and then occur 
the color, or the surroundings ?” Mr.!is to be found in the use of aphide 


If the weather is|the 48 colonies alluded to. A very 


|reasonable hypothesis in the few iso- | 


| to appear under the heading of these 
articles. 3 Rane 

| As for out-of-door wintering in an 8 
iframe hive, doubtless Mr. Grimm 
would have no better success than Mr. 
| Heddon has had. The latter, therefore, 
gets credit for making the best possi- 
ble use of a hive unsuited to success- 
ful wintering on the summer stand. 
In an article on page 7of the BEE 
JOURNAL, present volume, I stated 
that Mr. Heddon’s method of winter- 
ing was ‘‘ very doubtful” as py oe 
with the others given, and, in a letter 
to Mr. Doolittle about the same time, 
predicted that he would meet with 
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heavy loss if the winter continued at | fore, if we allow our bees to swarm as 


all severe. 


Yet our friend had just | they please,we shall get surplus honey 


assured us that he could now winter | from only the first swarm, and not so 


bees as safely and surely as horses, 
cows and other farm stock could be 
wintered. 

New Philadelphia, O. 





Read at the Somerset County, Me., Association. 


Swarming vs. Dividing for Comb 
oney. 





ISAAC HUTCHINS. 





If we allow bees to swarm they will 
cast their first swarm at or about the 
commencement of the honey season, 
and in about twelve days we may ex- 

ect the second swarm and in four 


ays more the third—I think this is | 


the average time of swarming ; there- 
fore it is sixteen days from the time 
the old queen leaves the hive with the 
first swarm until the third swarm 
issues. Then the young queen will 
commence to lay in about ten days 
more, making twenty-six days that no 
eggs have been deposited in the old 
hive and twenty-six days that no bees 
will hatch. Each of the three swarms 
have taken a large portion of the old 
field bees so that the old colony will be 
deficient in worker bees during all the 
time from the going forth of the first 
swarm until they raise them from the 
young queen, which will be at least 
fifty-five days. Fifty-five days being 
the extreme length of our honey sea- 
son, excepting the fruit and fall flow- 
ers, the old colony will do well if it 
stores honey enough to carry it 
through the winter. 


The first swarm commences house- 
keeping under more favorable condi- 
tious, nearly all of the worker bees 
are old enough to go into the field to 
gather wen 4 and they have a layin 
queen which will occupy the Seoed 
chamber, and they will readily go into 


the surplus boxes to store their honey; | 


but as it will be nearly thirty-five days 
before the young worker bees will 
hatch and be old enough to take their 


places in the field, nearly one-half of | 


the worker force will die before the 
young will take their place, so this 


colony will not do as well as it would | 
if it had afew sheets of brood in all | 


stages when they first commenced, so 
as to keep their numbers good all 
a the best part of the honey 
Ow. 


The second swarm issues about 


twelve days later, and the young! 


a will not commence laying until 
the second week. They will hatch no 
worker bees before the basswood 
honey harvest is over, and nearly two- 
thirds of the worker bees will die be- 


fore the young bees come forth to take | 


their place; and as more than one 
week will pass before the queen will 
occupy the brood combs, the bees will 
commence to store honey in them and 
they will not readily gointo the boxes 
afterwards, and our experience is— 
usually no surplus honey from second 
swarms. 

The third swarm will be very much 


smaller than the others, and unless we | 


have an extra honey season it will 
have to be fed if we winter it. There- 


|much from that as we should if we 
‘kept them strong in numbers all 
through the honey season. 

How shall we prevent our bees trom 
swarming and keep all our colonies 
strong to store surplus honey ? 

I answer by dividing in such a man- 
ner as to have each new colony as 
strong as possible and keep them from 
swarming, giving each a portion of the 
brood and a laying queen, being sure 
to give them room enough, and each 
division will be as good as the first 
swarm. Then they will have the ad- 
vantage of having bees continuall 
hatching, so there will be no dwind- 
|ling during the honey harvest and we 
may expect better results from each 
division than from the first swarm, 
thereby giving us double the amount 
|of surplus honey with only one-half 
| of the increase. 

Wellington, Me. 


-_-—~—- + + 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society. 


A. R. KOHNKE., 





The knowledge conveyed in the re- 
port of the meeting of this society is 
well worth a year’s subscription to the 
BEE JOURNAL to any bee-keeper. 

Speaking of races and strains of 
bees, there seems to bea preference 
for crosses, especially to overcome the 
aversion of the Italians to go into sec- 
|tions. I think there is a difference in 
| this traitof character between colonies 
\of pure Italians. Since such differ- 
| ences exist, may not this aversion be 
| bred out and still preserve purity of 
| Tace ? 
| The prolificness of queen and the 
| industry of colony do not necessarily 
| go together. I have an Italian colony 

the queen of which is very prolific, 

| having kept the hive and 48 sections 
| full of bees ever since June 10th. The 
| proceeds from that colony at the end 
of the season were 9 pounds of comb 
honey, and of extracted, about as 
/much from unfinished sections; and 
on examination before putting them 
up for winter, I did not find more than 
|9 pounds of a in the brood cham- 
ber. The bees look like what Mr. 
|Heddon calls the ‘‘Golden Italians.” 
|The Germans have done better for 
me, (for comb honey). 

The fact that bees try to supersede 
not only old queens but very prolific 
ones also, has fed some bee-keepers in 
Germany to suppose that extraordi- 
nary prolificness may be a reason for 
bees to supersede the queen. 

Bee-keepers should try to profit by 
Mr. Burnett’s experience in regard to 
the size of sections. Sections in which 
the sealed comb is or cannot be much 
thicker than sealed comb in the brood 
chamber, would perbaps be more read- 
ily taken to by the Italians, while those 
two inches wide may seem to them out 
of all proportion in comparison to their 
lower apartment. 
| ‘Jane, take this honey down cel- 
| lar,” said a lady to her servant girl, 
|after I had sold heracrate of nice 








clover honey. Of course, I stopped 
them right there, giving some sound 
advice as to where to keep that honey. 

DYSENTERY.—If Mr. Heddon had 
omitted one word in his reply to the 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth when he says: 
‘** but they are sometimes compelled to 
eat it,”’ (pollen,) he would have given 
the sole and only reason for bees dy- 
ing with it. Drop the word * some- 
times”’ and you have the whole thing 
in a nutshell. Whenever a large 
amount of pollen is covered with 
honey or sugar syrup, bees clustering 
on that will get the dysentery, if they 
cannot readily leave that, when they 
pet to the pollen, ‘‘ which is at the 

ottom,” as Mr. Oatman expresses 
himself; but I think this latter gen- 
tleman is mistaken if he thinks cover- 
ing pollen with honey or sugar oe 
will stg the malady. Bees will 
not cluster on dry pollen because they 
cannot live on it, but should it be cov- 
ered, they will. Result, dysentery ; 
unless mild weather permits them to 
move. 

As to the new bee enemy, described 
by Prof. Cook, I would suggest treat- 
ing the affected colony toa good dose of 
tobacco smoke—not enough tostupefy, 
and after ten minutes or so, transfer 
them toaclean hive and scald the one 
they were in. It may be necessary to 
repeat the treatment after a week or 
ten days. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Oct. 30, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Equalization of Colonies of Bees. 





J. E. POND, JR. 


I presume that every intelligent 
bee-keeper that gives his own time to 
the care of his apiary, has noticed that 
of a dozen colonies, all apparently in 
like good condition, 1 or 2 will give 
exceedingly good results comparative- 
ly, while the balance will hardly come 
up to mediocrity in the amount of 
surplus obtained from them; and I 
myself have noticed one thing fur- 
ther, (which I presume is not excep- 
tional,) that, of a dozen colonies, the 
lor2that gave the best results last 
year, would be this year among the 
majority from which a poor yield is 
gained. This has been my experience 
for years. At first I concluded it 
must be owing to superior strains in 
the superior colonies, and endeavored 
to remedy it by making such changes 
as would—theoretically, at least— 
equalize the matter, but when, the 
next season, I found the best colony 
of the previous year showing a decid- 
edly poor state of affairs, I concluded 
that something besides poor stock was 
the cause of the trouble. My aim in 
my own apiary is, not to raise 1 or 2 
colonies which would store an excep- 
tional amount of surplus, but to put 
my whole apiary into a condition such 
that each colony would give a fair 
ameunt of gain, and the average 
would be nearly equal in each colony 
also. This I have found it impossible 
as yet todo; no matter how careful I 
am in choosing queens, or how much 
attention I pay to equalizing the con- 
dition of my stock, the result in the 
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fall inevitably is that 1 or 2 have far 
exceeded the others in the amount of 
honey gathered. I have studied the) 
matter to some considerable extent, 
but have not as yet fully solved the 
problem of why this is so; still I have 
formed an opinion in regard to the 
matter and will venture to give it, | 
hoping that it may not be looked upon 
as the chimera of a visionary, or the 
vagary of a disordered intellect, but | 
instead will create enough interest in | 
the matter to start an amicable dis- | 
cussion in regard to it. 

My idea is that each colony chooses | 
a foraging ground, which may vary | 
from year to year, and comsequentty | 
the amount of stores gathered will | 
= also, depending upon the amount | 
of honey-producing flowers growing | 
thereon. It is supposed that a radius | 
of three miles from an apiary com- 
prises the ground usually covered by 
its bees. I conclude that while all 
this territory may be,and probably is, 
covered by a large apiary, the individ- 
ual colonies that compose such apiary | 
have their own favorite localities, | 
which -—| change somewhat, but 
which will be visited so long as any | 
amount (no matter how small.) of | 
honey is found; and that this locality is | 
not abandoned so long as any honey 
can be gathered therefrom. 

If my reasoning is not correct, it | 
certainly is possibly so, and until | 
someone gives better, I shall stick to | 
my opinion. The remedy, if any there | 
is,and I admit that a remedy is al- 
most impracticable, is to plant honey- 
producing flowers in every direction 
from an apiary, as a means of aiding 
nature to counteract her own sterilty. 
With a small apiary it will make little 
difference, but with a large one it will, 
I think, make enough to be fairly ap- 
preciable. At any rate some good 
will result from efforts made in this 
direction, the difficulty being to per- 
form the labor ina manner such as 
will bring about the best results, 
Who will give the subject some atten- 





tion, and the readers of the BEE JourR- | 


NAL their views upon it ? 
SHALL WE HYBRIDIZE OUR BEES ? 





| superior to any hybrids. 


not carry it in my apiary to the extent 
of sacrificing other qualities to the 
maintenance of beauty alone. 


I have had Italians for 17 years, and 
more, and have found them far supe- 
rior to the blacks, and asa rule, far 
I have occa- 
sionally found a hybrid queen whose 
workers were the best of workers, but 
have not been able to fix those quali- 
ties so desirable to retain, but have 
been able todo so to my satisfaction 
with the Italians. I do not say it is 





impossible so to do, but it does seem 


difficult to create a new strain (using 
the term strain for all it implies.) 
from hybrids (the Italians are now 
admitted, I believe to be hybrids, us- 
ing the term hybrid to mean a cross.) 
when it has taken so many years to 
make them what they are. 


I have no doubt Mr. Heddon has 
produced excellent bees, but will they 


| stand the test,as do the Italians, of 


being kept alone for a term of years? 
That question as yet remains to be 
answered, and my advice to beginners 
(the old ones can take care of them- 
selves.) is to go slow in the matter of 
running after new things. The Ital- 
ians have been fully tested, and stand 
the test too; their record is made, and 
it is a good one; so I say be careful in 
selection; take nothing upon credit in 
making a start,and as you become 
older in the business and gain in ex- 
perience, you will be better able to 
judge of the value of making experi- 
ments in new fields and with untried 
instruments. I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as detracting from the value 
of Mr. Heddon’s new strain, far from 
it; heis a bee-keeper of experience 
and honesty, but I do wish to deter 
any beginner from leaving the old 
beaten track until he fully knows the 
new paths and can safely follow them. 
Foxboro, Mass., Oct. 26, 1883. 
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Read at the Maine Convention. 


Mortality of Bees—Winter & Spring. 





WM. MCLAUGHLIN, M. D. 








Mr. Heddon claims to have made 
such progress in crossing his bees 
as to have obtained a new strain, with 
characteristics so fixed that they are 
invariably reproduced, and that from 
the strain so obtained, to gain the 
best results. Hybrids have always 
been considered valuable as honey 
gatherers, their —— fero- 
ciousness being the principle objec- 
tion brought against them. I myself 
have made some attempts in this 
direction, but I admit I have most 
signally failed, and that too where my 
own bees are the only ones within 
probable flight-range of any apiary; 
some five miles being the nearest dis- 


tance at which any bees are kept. I} 
have crossed the black drone with an | 


Italian queen and “vice versa,” but 
have never been able to fix any qual- 
ities save crossness. Stripes of all 
kinds, from 3 to none, and of all 
shades of color have been found, but 
nothing have I been able to produce 
in the matter of equalizing either 
color or number of bands. 
lover of beauty in everything, but do 


I am a) 


Adversity and losses often teach us 
| more important lessons and produce 
\greater range of thought than pros- 
| perity and gain. So the usual mortal- 
lity of bees during the winter and 
|spring may be an incentive for us to 
|make further investigations, learn 
more important facts, and yet dis- 
| cover some means to avert or prevent 
| this fearful drawback on bee-keeping 
|/in our State. And when we consider 
| what enormous losses have been sus- 
tained, year after year, it behooves 
|every one who has any interest in the 
success of apiculture to * help, aid and 
| assist ’ all those means and measures 
designed to bring about so desired a 
result. It is no part of wise men to sa 
that our present attainments are suf- 
ficient, that we know all about bee- 
keeping or that we should settle down 
onastandard frame for all sections 
‘and climates, but rather by experi- 
mentation and practical research try 


to discover other and better methods | with cold. 
carrying our bees through our/|tect our colonies to such an extent 


of 
severe and long winters and springs. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








to canvass at least one town, the town 
of Harmony, in order to accurately 
estimate the death rate of bees and 
the causes that led thereto. And I 
believe when we know the particular 
cause we may apply the treatment or 
prenventive measures, and thus attain 
our desired results, There were 16 
bee-keepers in this town the past year 
and the whole number of colonies put 
into winter quarters was 80. Three 
colonies were in the Torrey hives, 10 
were in box hives and the rest were 
in the Gallup hives or some modifica- 
tion of it. A very few were wintered 
in cellars, some in house chambers, 
while the most of them were left on 
the summer stands. Those left out 
doors were protected by an outside 
hive or house witha 6 inch space filled 
with chaff anda chaff cushion over 
the frames. Now out of the 80 that 
bid fair to winter, only 50 came 
through alive, making the loss by 
death 374 per cent., a fearful loss 
indeed ! Upon careful examination I 
found those that died in cellars starv- 
ed to death with no honey in the hive, 
which showed that they would have 
lived if there had been food enough in 
the hives; while 20 colonies died on 
the summer stands in Gallup hives 
and protected with chaff and outside 
hives, and honey in one or both ends 
of the hives. Twenty colonies died of 
starvation witha plenty of honey in 
the hives. 

Honey to the right of them, 

Honey to the left of them, 

Honey by side of them, 

But none above them. 

Suffered and hungered, 

Died there unnumbered, 

Some one had blundered; 

Their’s not to make reply, 

Their’s not to reason why, 

Their’s but to do and die, 

A score of swarms in eighty. 

The treatment or preventive meas- 
ures, it seems to me, are self evident. 
We must either winter in cellars or so 
construct our hives that they may 
winter safely on summer stands. If 
we could have the temperature in the 
hive above the freezing point all the 
time, and have a plenty of sealed 
stores, we should not lose our bees to 
any material extent; butso long as 
we cannot expect to do that, it is nec- 
essary to ward off all the cold we can. 
But this packing is inconvenient, and 
results are so uncertain that they will 
die unless we adopt the natural means 
which the bees would claim if they 
were able to speak. We all know that 
bees cluster on the approach of win- 
ter beneath their winter’s store in the 
middle of the hive, and when the air 
within is too cold for them to go side- 
ways, they naturally approach the 
upper part of the cluster, for the heat 
of their .bodies and breathing keeps 


| their combs immediately above them 


I took considerable pains last spring | may not fall below the freezing point. 


in a condition for their occupation. 
They cannot go across or sideways for 
it may be frosty and contrary to their 
nature when the air is cold and chilly. 

Now if we can so construct a hive 
or frame that shall give depth of 
honey above the cluster, we shall have 
an additional assurance that our bees 
will not starve in winter or perish 
And further we must pro- 


that the temperature within the hive 
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For the American Bee Journal 


My Experience with Foul Brood. 





R. C. HOLMES. 

In July, 1882, the flow of honey be- 
ing good, I noticed that the bees of 
one of my colonies were idle and list- 
less while the other colonies were at 
work. I had only to take off the cap 
of the hive, and lift out a frame, to 
find both by the odor and appearance 
a case of ‘foul brood.’? The concave 
brood caps, with perforations, the dead 
brood, dark-colored and ropy, and bad 
smell, all being present. I had read 
so much about it, that my heart grew 
sick within me, and I feltas I once 
did, after working half an honr in en- 
deavoring to land a two-pound trout; 
and finding that it was only a ‘‘sucker.”’ 

I put the frame back and left the 
bees until near dusk. I then set a 
box beside the hive, and after smok- 
ing the bees pretty thoroughly, brushed 
them off the frames into the box, put- 
ting on a cover (in which wasa hole 
about 6 inches square, covered with 
wire cloth), and fastened it on. I 
then set the box away ina dark stall 
in my barn, and let it stand from 36 to 
40 hours. I then took a clean hive. 

mut it on the same stand, put in it 
rames of foundation, and emptied 
the bees out of the box into it. i put 
on a feeder containing some granu- 
lated sugar syrup with a little salicylic 
acid mixed with it. The colony drew 
out the foundation, stored nearly 
enough honey to take them through 
the winter, and I had no more ‘foul 
brood ”’ there. 

I then proceeded to examine my 
other colonies, of which I had 20 in 
all. I found 6 other colonies infected 
with the disease, 4 only slightly, and 2 
seriously. I determined to try some 
experiments, and having read your 
valuable JOURNAL fora year or two, 
and kept the numbers on file, also 
owning A. I. Root’s ‘** Bee-Keeping,”’ 
Cook’s Manual, King, Quinby and 
Langstroth books, I had quite a library 
to draw from. I took the worst case 
left, and placed aclean hive on the 
stand, in which were new frames with 
foundation, and brushed the bees im- 
mediately from the infected combs on 
to the foundation, and put on a feeder 
with syrup and salicylic acid as before. 
The colony also built out the founda- 
tion, stored enough honey for winter, 
and has showed no signs of the dis- 
ease since. 

The other 5 colonies not being as 
seriously affected, I determined to try | 
and save the combs if I could. I pro-| 
cured a solution of salicylic acid, ac- | 
cording to the recipe given, I think by | 
C. F. Muth, also by A. I. Root, and a| 
sprayer, and sprayed the combs and | 
bees thoroughly every week, and some- | 
times oftener, until I thought the dis- | 
ease eradicated. It certainly decreased, | 
and seemed to disappear. On looking 
over my bees in October, I found that | 
it was not eradicated, and in one hive 
it was quite bad. 

I brimstoned the bees in that hive, 
and buried the combs, asI also did 





| to them. 


| and which it seems has been the cause 


those of the first two colonies mem-| 


tioned. The other 4 colonies were in 
brick hives, with a cement lining in- 


side, and I determined to try to save|I must decline Mr. Muth’s special 
them. I sent to L. C. Root & Bro. for | proposition. But if Mr. Muth has 
some empty combs, having none my-| really taken umbrage at that note, 
self, and transferred the combs to| and thinks that I intended it as a slur 
some new frames, took the bees out of |on him or any other member of the 
each hive, washed out the hives, every |the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
crevice and corner with salicylic acid, | Society, I am sorry, as it was not so 
filled the combs as well as I could | intended, but merely a question asked 
with syrup, and brushed the bees on| and reference made to the long and 
I have never seen any * foul| labored reports by certain members 
brood ” since. | of the convention on foul brood, and 
As itis nowa year since I saw the | after all no definite conclusion arrived 
last of it, I feel that I eradicated the | at, except a banter by 2 or 3of the 
disease from my apiary with the loss|members to stake $50 asafund for 
of only one colony. I did not burn or | the benefit of Mr. Langstroth in case 
destroy a hive. I washed them out|the cure was, or was not, affected in 
thoroughly with the acid, let them dry | 1 or 2 different ways, as mentioned by 
in the sun, and have since used some|C. F. Muth and D. A. Jones, each of 
of them. The query with me was,| whom had a pet theory of their own, 
where did the disease come from, as it | of which I need not mention now. 


is said only to proceed from some other} J] thought so little of either process 
diseased colony. | , _. | as mentioned by the gentlemen; es- 

I kept very quiet about it, only my | pecially so when it was to be tested on 
wife and oldest son knowing of the| 9 wager of $50 and to be the special 
trouble. Ihave several neighbors who | fund of an old and honored bee-keep- 
keep bees, one, only a few rods | ey ag well as a minister of the gospel. 
distant, who has a colony in a cup-| §o far as I am ‘concerned, and as be- 
board, or large box in the attic of his| ing weighed in the balance with any 
shop. About the first of May last, I) man who desires to judge my capacity 
asked him how his bees were doing. | ang ability of knowing what foul 
He replied that they died out in the| brood is and curing the same, I shall 
winter. I asked him if he had re-| only say I was quite well acquainted 
moved the combs, and he — that j 4 


. i i ost sev- 
he had not. I suggested to him that 


| with the disease in 1870, anc 
| eral colonies of bees at that time, until 
he had better do so soon, or the moths | 
would destroy it all. 


|I stopped its ravages and further 
_ |spread among my bees, which has 
A week or two later I asked him | been over 13 ago; to-day I have no 
again if he had removed the comb, to | signs of the dreaded epidemic diseases 
which he replied that he had, that a| known to bees. 
few of the outside combs were nice,| Further, here let me say that I 
and had nice honey in them, but that | gs. h ad ¢ ; 
the one gga ar all rotten and | —_ a I bale yt vena | oa 
. ‘ wis eS | to do,) at the North American - 
stunk so that it most made him sick | Pee phcceeiatllie in 1882. that on 
taking them out. I then guessed [| a ecdiiniieen Youen toa ' 
some ween wor tend ond > came | Ounce of preventation was better than 
fr ’ . a pound of cure, and gave my plan of 
rom. i ihe _.. |same; and that, too, without favor or 
The yield of white clover and bass-| »eward. and have never charged a 
wood honey here, this year, was bet- | cent for giving the knowlede of same 
ter than for the three previous years, | ¢5 any who so desire it. Further. let 
but of fall honey not enough to safely | me say, so far as Mr Muth’s plan and 
ea = I have been feeding | use of ‘salicylic is concerned, it is no 
oo Winst ‘i Ct | new thing, and has been known for 
COL WwW INSEE, Ut. ‘many years as a remedy, only as a 
| failure, for foul brood. I claim no 
gor the American Bee Jornal, | special honors for using rock salt as a 


| preventive, which I know it to be 
How about that Foul Brood? |from many years of experience, and 
J. M. HICKS. 





0  ———— 


trust it may do much in preventin 

| such a loathsome disease as fou 
~ | brood from spreading. 

Isee on page 531 of the excellent | am well aware that I do not know 


BEE JOURNAL, a short note taken | jt aj] yet, nor doI make such preten- 
the apiary department of the Ameri- 


can Grange Bulletin, of September 20; little ; pote. the peo bs oaroagte 
and reap my reward accordingly. 
Battle Ground, Ind., Nov. 1, I883. 





of Mr. C. F. Muth asking the BEE) 
JOURNAL to reproduce it, and says, | 
‘*it loeks so much likea slur,” &c.; 
and then by way of reply he offers to 
stake $50 against $10 “4 Mr. Hicks’ | 
money that I (Hicks,) cannot cure | 
foul brood without using what he| 
alls his remedy, &c.; and still to|sendon at least one new subscription 
make the matter more showy, Mr.| with yourown ? Our premium,“ Bees 
Muth offers to wager $5 against $1 of | and Honey,” in cloth, for one new sub- 
Hicks’ money that he (Hicks,) cannot scriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
ogy ever to have seen a colony of | Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
ees affected with malignant foul | tion to either edition, will pay you for 
brood. Now, Mr. Editor, let me say | your trouble, besides having the satis- 
if I were so inclined, or ever had been | faction of knowing that you have 
a gambler, I might very easily relieve | aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new 
the gentleman of his $55; but having | subscriber, and progressive apiculture 
been reared under different influences, | to another devotee. 


+. < —m» + <— 


= May we ask you, dear reader, to 
speak a good word for the BEE JoUR- 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 
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Ghat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 








Putting Bees in the Cellar. 
At about what time should bees be 
put into the cellar ? 


Monroe, Wis. N. STAININGER. 


ANSWER.—At that time when you 
think the season is going to give them 
no more chance to fly. We usually 
wait until snow comes apparently to 
stay, and we do not fear to carry any 
amount of snow into our cellar. 














No Surplus from Fall Flowers. 

Bees have done very well in this 
section of country, except in fall 
honey ; the bees have not stored any 
surplus this fall. 

JOSIAH EASTBURN. 

Fallsington, Pa., Oct. 28, 1883. 





How wasit Done? 

In the BEE JOURNAL for Oct. 31, J. 
H. Kennedy, Little York, N. Y., 
states that his crop is 75,000 lbs. from 
60 colonies, spring count, but he does 
not state the increase. I commenced 
the season with that number (60) ; in- 
creased by aid of empty combs to 141, 
and took 14,559 lbs., which might, by 
close extracting, have been made 
20,000, possibly. Now, an average of 

250 lbs. is something that I am not 
quite prepared for, without knowing 
how it is done! Will Mr. Kennedy 
instruct a novice through the BEE 
JOURNAL ? J.C. THom. 

Streetsville, Ont., Nov. 1, 1883. 





My Best and Peorest Colonies. 

The following is my report for 1883 
of my best and poorest colony: Best 
colony, No. 9, cyprian, gave of comb 
honey, in one-pound sections, 282 lbs ; 
extracted honey, 48 lbs. ; in hives, 157; 
total, 487 lbs. Increased to 5 colonies. 
Poorest colony, No. 11, Italian, gave 
of comb honey, in one-pound sections, 
80 lbs.; extracted honey, 25 lbs. ; 
in hives, 105 ibs.; total, 210 Ibs. In- 
creased to 3 colonies. 

Fritt’s CorraGE HIVE APIARY. 

Niles, Mich., Oct. 29, 1883. 


My Season’s Work. 

My report for this season is, spring 
count, 8 colonies; 2 were queenless, 
and had to rear their own queens, by 
giving them eggs. I increased by 
artificial swarming to 27 good colonies. 
I reared many of my own queens ; but 
had some sent me from Henry Alley, 
James Heddon and A. I. Root. I ob- 





tained 717 lbs. of honey (693 Ibs. of ex- 





tracted and 24 lbs. of comb honey). I 
have on hand 35 frames of good sealed 
clover honey for spring feeding, if 
they need it, and each colony has from 
25 to 30 lbs. of good honey to go into 
winter quarters with. I sold 2 colo- 
nies (hybrids) for $10. Iam going to 


winter my bees in three different 
ways. I am leaving some on their 
summer stands, in double-walled 


hives, packed with paper and saw- 
dust ; some in a repository, and some 
inclamps. Iam using the standard 
Langstroth frame. I used the Ameri- 
can frame before, but I like the 
Langstroth the best for handling and 
for winter use. Wo. SEITZ. 
Hustisford, Wis., Oct. 27, 1883. 


How I Started to Keep Bees. 

I have long contemplated writing a 
short note for the BEE JOURNAL, ex- 
pressing in a feeble “= my indebted- 
ness to the Editor and his able corres- 
pondents,for much instruction, benefit 
and aye. It was by the merest 
accident I became an apiarist, and by 
chance a reader, yea, a student of the 
BEE JOURNAL. A swarm of bees 
settled near my place. I took them 
in very handsomely. In a few days 
an agent for a moth-patented hive 
came along, explained its excellence, 
as an agent knows so well how to do, 
especially to one who had not been 
enlightened upon the hive, y reading 
the BEE JOURNAL. I then thought it 
the hive ; took the bait.$10 worth, for 
afarm right. And, again, by chance, 
I, this spring, became the possessor of 
an apiary of 30 colonies—a bold step, I 
hear you say; true, it was. However, 
by studying ; by simply devouring the 





BEE JOURNALand the Manual, I have | 


been equal to the emergency. When 
I met rocks, shoals and quicksands, I 
immediately turned to my file of BEE 
JOURNALS, and there found the 
needed light. I got my bees all moved 
by the last of January. On the first 
day of February they were on the 
wing, bringing in pollen—there, I will 
leave for the present. 
JNO. A. EMISON. 
Mission Valley, Texas, Oct. 12, 1883. 





Pollen or No Pollen. 

In Bruce, Ontario, the past season 
was, upon the whole, favorable for 
bees. The early part of the spring 
was very backward ; cold and wet con- 
tinued very long, so the white clover 
began to appear only about June 20, 
but it then became very abundant and 
healthy, and was followed by the 
basswood blossoms which were very 
plentiful. 

I see that lively discussion regard- 
ing pollen or no pollen in wintering 
bees is still goingon, The non-pol- 
len theory seems to me to be contrary 
to nature. Bees, in spite of our theo- 
ries gather it wherever and whenever 


|of ripe hone 





breeding till they are placed on their 
suminer stands. 

The success of the bee-keeper in 
northern climes depends very much 
in having his hives full of young bees 
when placed on their summer stands; 
but this cannot easily be got if pollen 
is excluded from their winter stores. 
I say, then, let the bees have their 
pollen which they have so indus- 
triously gathered and stored under 
their honey. But let them have plenty 
with their pollen, or 
good syrup, which will do just as well; 
then they will not injure themselves 
by eating pollen, but will use it only 
when a need it. The want of 
liquid food drives them to the pollen, 
and too much of it will sicken and 
destroy them. J. ANDERSON. 

Tiverton, Ont,, Oct. 27, 1883. 





Kansas Bee and Honey Show. 


Mr. Newman: AsI have not seen 
anything from anyone about it, I will 
say that they hada oer nice Bee and 
Honey Show at Hiawatha, Brown Co., 
Kansas, Fair. The officers were well 
pleased with the display and said they 
would ‘encourage that department 
more another aes I. W. Margrave 
had anice display of comb and ex- 
tracted honey, bees, queens, hives, &c. 
John Witschy had some nice honey 
and queens; the writer had 2 colonies 
of bees and honey, which was most 
all spoiled by the express agent; also, 
an extra fine queen was shown by D. 
A. Pike, Smithburg, Maryland. The 
yremiums were on comb and extract 
10ney, best hive and tools for apiary, 
J. W. Margrave, Hiawatha, Kansas; 
best queen, D. A. Pike, Smithburg, 
Md.; best colony of bees, D. G. Park- 
er, St. Joseph, Mo. D. G. PARKER. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 30, 1883. 


Questions for Mr. Doolittle. 

I wish to ask Mr. Doolittle what 
style of frame, how placed, what size, 
1 or 2 stories, would he adopt if start- 
ing anew into bee-keeping, for ex- 
tracted and comb honey ? 

C. M. MOLESWORTH. 





Building Comb Upwards. 

Iam an amateur bee-keeper. Two 
years ago I started with one colony of 
Italian bees and an observation hive. 
I have been very much interested in 
the working of the bees, and have 
watched them closely this spring. I 
took off my observation hive, which 
was full from last year, and gave 
them room to work. I noticed that, 
contrary to what I ape’, they did 
not commence to build from the top 
downward, but built the comb up- 
wards from the bottom. They seemed 
to pay no attention to the frames and 
built it gy | across the hive. 
What I want to know is, if fillinga 


they can, and with very great care and | hive in that manner is of frequent 


skill, store it up for future use. 
ignore. 
can gather it in the fields. Bees shut 


up for five months will be of little 
value the following season if for want 


This | occurrence ? 
is taught by a law which man cannot | comb upwards they did well. 

We know also that they need | now 10 colonies and have all I can 
pollen earlier in the season than they | attend to. 


built 
I have 


Although they 


EpGAR L. GROss. 
Springfield, Ill., Oct. 28, 1882. 


[Bees do sometimes build their combs 


of pollen they are prevented from |in this manner, but not often.—ED.] 
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Alsike Clover. 


I have raised alsike clover for five 
years in succession, and I find it to be 
one of the best honey plants, while it 
lasts, that I can raise; bees will work 
on it by the side of white clover. I 
have been to old pasture fields that 


Ihave them all packed, sides and 
top, with fine oat straw, and will put 
them into the cellar some time next 
month. CHARLIE W. BRADISH. 

Glendale, N. Y.. Oct. 29, 1883. 








were lined with white clover and 
would scarcely find a bee, and then go 
back to the alsike and found it boom- | 


2 r4 > ° | 
ing with bees. Besides, it makes the | 


how many pounds those colonies in 
chaff hives decreased in weight while 
in the cellar; also their condition 
when removed and at the beginning 
of the honey season. 
FRANKLIN P. STILES. 
Haverhill, Mass., Oct. 26, 1883. 





Moving Hives for Winter Packing. 

I have my hives scattered all over | 
the yard, about 6 feet apart; will it) 
do to move them allin one row, about | 


best pasture and better hay than red | ® inches apart, so thatI can cover | 


clover. It does not get as dusty as | 


red clover hay, and rain does not pile | 
it as soon. 
Wakarusa, Ind. 


| 





| will perish. 
Sowing Mignonette Seed. po 


Will the Bee JouRNAL please ask 
Prof. Beal to answer the following | 
questions through the BEE JOURNAL | 
in regard to mignonette : 

1. Which does Prof. Beal consider | 


them, except the front, which I wish 
to face to the east? Some tell me 


A.B. Mitter. |thatif I move them, the bees, when 


taking a flight, will return tothe place | 
their hive stood before moving, and 


Haymond, Ind., Oct. 26, 1883. 





| 
Thickness of Sections. | 


I have heretofore predicted that) 


the best for bees, reseda odorata, | Wide frames and separators for sec- | 
rese odorata grandiflora, ameliorata,| tions would, in the near future, be | 


Parson’s new white and new hybrid | dis 


spiral ? 
2. Can mignonette be sown in drills 
in the fall ? 


for an example, three-fourths of the 


members present producing their 
| 


3. How much should mignonette be | honey without separators, we may ex- 


sown in drills to one acre ? 


be ? 
5. How wide apart should mig- 


6. How often should mignonette be 
sown ? 
7. Will mignonette, after sown, re- 
main permanently ? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 14, 1883. 


In reply to the above queries, I give | winter, and 


the following answers : 
1. They are all very good. 


sow for the main crop the most com-| James Heddon, G. M. Doolittle, W. | 


4. How wide apart should the rows | will be discarded. 


I should | 


I wish your opinion, | clover honey. ; 
JoHN W. Srurwo tp, | What the result of the wintering will 


| Open Letter to Mr. F. L. Dresser. 
carded by our best honey-producers. | 
we take the Chicago Convention | 





Make a Note of it. 

Bees have done very well for the 
kind of season; they average about 55 
pounds of honey to the colony; in- 
crease, 80 per cent. They go into 
winter quarters in this unusual condi- 
tion ; no fall honey; no fall bees; no 
fall pollen—all old bees, with pure 
Now, please remember 


be, and make a note in your calendar 
of philosophical beedom. I speak 
only for my own locality. 
E McNITT. 

Harlem, Ohio, Oct. 26, 1883. 





DEAR Srr.—On page 454 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, is an arti- 
cle under your signature, headed 
‘* How to Clean Wax.” After giving 


| pect to see the time soon, when they | US, your method of using the Swiss 


I get straight | extractor for that purpose, you state 


i : i : s |in the latter part of the article that 
Seeiaar auiate aaa ane aatoe you have a further addition to the ex- 
nonette be planted in drills ? \than with whole sheets. Mr. James | ‘@ctor. by which you can render the 


| Heddon to the contrary notwithstand- 
jing. In regard to the proper thick- 
ness of sections, without separators, 
for combs, say from 4 to 5 inches 
square, I would suggest 134 inches; is 
| this too thick or toothin ? As we will 


Fe white as originally made by the 
| bees. Your article, as far as it went, 
|was very good. Now, please state 
| how this instrument is made, and how 
you use it, and then your article will 
| be much better, and your bee brothers 


soon have our bees packed away for | Will find it doubly interesting. 


will be preparing for 


| another year’s crop, can we not have 


some discussion on the above subject 


ifrom those of experience, such as 


mon kind, and sow small plats of the Z. Hutchinson, C, C. Miller and others. 


newer kinds, and in this way 
tain which is the best. 
2. No. 


3. I should sow at least one seed to | beneficial. 


every inch in the drill. 
4. About 9 inches. 
5. Thinned to 4 inches. 
6. In March (in hot-beds) and in 
May. 
7. No. W. J. BEAL. 
Lansing, Mich., Oct. 29, 1883. 





Not a Good Season. 


The season for 1883 has come to a’ 


close, and I can by no means call ita 


good one. My 30 colonies of bees win- | 


tered without loss, although in May 
and June it was cold and rained most 
of the time. When clover was in 
bloom it rained some most every day, 
and very little honey was gathered 
from basswood. In September we had 
two hard frosts that killed all of the 
fall bloom, so I had to feed one-half 
barrel of A sugar. 

When the honey season began I had 


ascer- | 


There are many who are undecided as 
|to how they will secure their honey 
another year, and views from those of 
| experience would certainly prove very 
The experience of R. . 
| Burnett shows that thin combs of the 
|same weight sell better than thick 
jones. Is the queen more liable to 
|enter the boxes and deposit eggs in 
ithin combs than thick ones? Will 
|not the combs be built straighter 
| when thin than when thick? Who 
| will explain first, and benefit those to 
| whom it may concern ? 

A. J. FISHER. 

East Liverpool, O., Oct. 27, 1883. 





Chaff Hives Wintered in the Cellar. 
Mr. J. T. Matthews,in an article 


entitled ‘‘Cellar vs. Chaff Hives,” read | 


| before the Central Michigan Conven- 
tion and published in the present vol- 
| ume of the JOURNAL, page 299, reports 
having placed ‘‘3 chaff hives in the cel- 
lar’ to test them on an equal footing 
with single-walled hives, to see the 
effect on ‘‘spring dwindling.” As 
there is no further mention made of 
them in the article, and as there are 





25 strong colonies and 3 weak ones; | several points besides “‘ spring dwind- | 


they increased to 62 strong ones, and | ling’ to be taken into account in the 


I have taken 1,182 pounds of comb | adoption of a method of winter pro- | 


honey in prize boxes, and the most of | tection, will Mr. Matthews kindly in- 
it is sold for 18 and 20 cents per pound. | form the readers of the BEE JouURNAL 


L. JAMES. 
Atlanta, Ill... Nov. 1, 1883. 


One-third of a Crop of Honey. 

So far as I have been able to learn, 
| bee men in this vicinity have had a 
small yield of honey, this season. 
Perhaps one-third of an average crop ; 
all, or nearly all of which will find a 
home market. <A fair number of 
swarms was secured, and nearly all 
colonies are in good condition for the 
coming winter. L. JAMES. 

Atlanta, Ill., Nov. 1, 1883. 


——________—_.~_ <>» <—- 


Book Notices. 
Gg There is no better companion for 
| man than a good wife, but next comes 
| a good book, and if it is instructive as 
| well as entertaining, the time in read- 
jing it is well spent. Dr. Foote’s 
|** Plain Home Talk and Medical Com- 
mon Sense”’ is held in high esteem by 
the judges of good literature, and all 
classes of readers praise its clear style, 
enjoy its variety and profit by its in- 
struction. Thousands have bought it 
and more have borrowed it, but every 
family should have one of its own 
now that the price is only $1.50, and it 
can be had by mail, prepaid, from the 
Murray Hill Publishing Co., 129 E. 
28th St., N. Y. City. 

esate estigapnnnsnsicii 


€@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
| local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
| name of the Association printed in the 
| blanks for 50 cents extra. 
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Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this | 
paper; it indicates the end of the 


subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 
For safety, when sending money to | 


this office get either a post office or ex- | 
press money order, a bank draft on | 
New York or Chicago, or register the | 


letter. Postage stamps of any kind | 





Getting up Clubs for 1884. 


‘Trial Trip, until Dec. 31.—25 cents. 


Special Hlotices. |Our New List of Premiums. 


Wishing to be able to reach several 


thousands of the old-fashioned bee- 
|men, and by the aid of the BEE 


To increase the number of readers | JOURNAL to lift them up to higher 
month to which you have paid your | of the Bez JourNAL, we believe, will | tound, adopting newer methods and 


toelevate the pursuit. We, therefore, 
ffer the following premiums for| 
getting up clubs: 
While no subscription to the BEE | 
JOURNAL will be taken for less than | 


may besent foramounts less thanone|the regular advertised prices (viz.: 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa Weekly, $2.00; Monthly, $1.00),—any 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. | one getting up a club of two copies, | 
American Express money orders for | or more, may select from ** OUR Book | 





$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one | 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 


at another, be sure to give us the ad-| 


dress we already have on our books. 





—_- 


How to Create a Market for Honey. 





We have now published another | 


edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with more new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 


We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 


alone will pay him for all his trouble | 


and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 


—_—_e- 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. 


paper, or on the wrapper, shows the) 


date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 


within tv-o weeks thereafter, on your | 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 


not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. 
tion is paid to the end of the month 


indicated on the wrapper-label. This 


gives a statement of account every | which are printed a large bee in gold, 
week. 


List” anything therein named, to 
the amount of 15 cents for every dollar 
they send direct to this office, to pay them 
for the trouble of getting up the club; | 
and these books will besent, postpaid, | 
to any address desired. | 
| 


For a club of 3 Weekly or 6 Monthly | 
| and $6.00, we will make an additional | 
| present of a Pocket Dictionary, bound 
| in cloth, containing 320 pages. 
| 
| For a club of 5 Weekly or 10 


AMERICAN ‘“‘ POPULAR” DICTIONARY, 
comprising every word in the English 
language that enters into speech or 
| writing; it contains 32,000 words and 
phrases,670 illustrations and 512 pages; 
it is nicely bound in cloth, and will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, to any address 
desired. 


For a club of $20,—10 Weekly, or its 
equivalent, we will present, besides the 
15 per cent, a tested Italian queen. 

Announcements for larger clubs 
will be made hereafter. 

Subscriptions for twoor more years 
|for one person, will count the same 


as each year for a different person. 


| = _——S_e 


ga When writing to this office on 
| business, our correspondents should 


Monthly,(or a mixed club of both,) | 
with $10, we will, in addition to the) 


15 per cent, present a copy of the| 
| For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 


\aid progressive bee-culture and help | Progressive ideas, we make the follow- 


ing very liberal offer: We will send 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL till Dec. 31, 
on trial, for 25 cents. In order to pay 
for getting up Clubs, we will give a 
copy of Fisher’s Grain Tables, or 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, to 
any one who will send us five trial 
subscriptions (with $1.25); for a club 
of ten we will give acloth copy of Bees 
and Honey; for aclub of 15, a cloth 
copy of the 7th edition of Cook’s Man- 
ual of the Apiary ; for a club of 25, we 
will present both the Manual and Bees 
and Honey. If auy one wants these 
Books for nothing, here is on excel- 
lent opportunity to get them fora 
little exertion. 





- << 


The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


| * 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
| * 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


| The larger ones can be used for a 
| few colonies, give room for an increase 
_of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
|fore the most desirable ones. 

| Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
| just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
| views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
| any address for ten cents. 





-_—_e <-. ™”~—~— 


——————_-> - <> < 





a The new two cent rate of pos- 
|tage for letters went into effect on 


The label on your, 


The subscrip- 


not write anything for publication on | October1. Three cent postage stamps 
the same sheet of paper, unless it can | will now be but little used. For all 
| be torn apart without interfering with | fractions of a dollar sent to us here- 
either portion of the letter. The edi-| after we should prefer either one-cent, 
'torial and business departments are | or else five or ten-cent postage stamps, 
separate and distinct, and when the | or a Postal Note. Do not send coins 
business is mixed up with items for | jn any letter. 

publication it often causes confusion. | = 


| They may both be sent in one envelope | Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
but on separate pieces of paper. 


| ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 





-.—- + 





Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 


| we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
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Advertisements. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Send for Price List to 
D. B. BROWN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
42All 


LIFE INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 


LIFE ASSOCIATION ! 


55 Liberty bk, NREW YORK, 
and 113 Adams 8St., CHICAGO. | 


EDWARD B. HARPER, President. 
THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of New York 
Trustee of the Reserve Fund 





0. D. BALDWIN, President Fourth Nat’! Bank, 


N. Y., Auditor of Death Claim Account. 
MEMBERSHIP NUMBER, 16,000. 


Total Business, Seventy Millions of Dollars. 


$100,000 to the Credit of the Reserve Fund. 


Reserve Fund—Selected Risks—Graded Rates— 
An open Ledger—A Trust Company as Trustee. 


@” Agents wanted in Illinois. 
Address, J. H. KNOX, Gen’! Agt., 
45D3t 113 ADAMS 8T., CHICAGO. 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


the pound. Circular and samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 


ANEW HIVE 


Arranged for continuous passage ways and con- 
tinuous combs, so that greater ease and rapidity in 
the handling of sections is gained, also a larger 
rocuction of comb honey. Aithough patented. a 
egal right to make and use will be accorded to any 
one purchasing a sample hive, the right only to 
manufacture to sell or convey to others being 
with-held. A stand, alighting board, entrance 
blocks, two division boards, ten brood frames, 32 
1 Ib. sections and the improved section fixtures. a!! 
packed in the hive. Price of first hive, including 
the above parts and a specia! circular on the mode 
of management, $7.00. A fine Photo sent for + 
two-cent stamps. Orders filled in turn. 
Reference : Exchange Bank, New Philadelphia. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
44Atf NEW PHILADELPHIA, O. 











BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
s chines ure especially adapted 
to Hiwe Making. Itwill pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
= 48-page Illustrated Cata- 
ogu 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 

No. 2017 Main street, 










Honey! Honey!! Fruit!!! 


Twenty nice black Tartarian CHERRY TREES, 
by express, for $1.00. These are 3 feet—over and 


under; can send 20 smal! ones by mail, post-paid, 
for $1.00. CHAS. KINGSLEY, 
45A2t GREENEVILLE, Greene Co., TENN, 








PATENT FOR SALE. 


| 
The undersigned intend to sell the potent on his 
a new | 


Honey-Comb 
invention. 


Uncapping Machine 
For further information, apply to 


JOHN BOURGMEYER, 


45Alt ° FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc | 


Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ll. | 


SECTIONS. 


oes 


We have just put in several new machines and 

| also a larger engine in our factory, consequently 

we are in better shupe to fill Orders than ever for 

Sections, Shipping Crates, etc.,etc. We make a 
specialty of our 


“BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 


y Patented June 28th, 1881. 
| 


We can make the “ Boss” One-Piece Sections 
| any size or width desired. Send for Price List. 


We make the Half-Pound Section any 
| size desired. 


JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown Jeff. Co. Wis., Jan. 1, 1883. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Iroquois Strain. Four Yards. 


Sorrespondece cheerfully answered 
W. an — 


| I1BCtf 





Prices reasonabl’ 
131 Lake Street, Chicago 





AND OTHER SEEDS. 


Having a LARGE stock of SWEET 
SEED, 





CLOVER 
I can fill orders at 25c. per pound 


$3.25 per peck. or $12 per bushel. 


‘Also, all other SEEDS for HONEY PLANTS, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ll. 
































fONR 8, 


F venizns TOOL S & SUPPLIES. - 2 


' Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


| Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
32ABtf J. VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 


CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS ! 


Breed for BUSINESS and Beauty! 


Daughters of prolific and fine-colored mothers. 
producing large and beautiful drones and workers, 


Tested Queens, selected with care, each...... $2 00 
Untested “ choice in color and size, each, 1 oo 
Nucleus of 2-Langs. frames and tested Queen 45 

| Additional frames, each ..............c.cccceees 30 


If you want the BEST, 
Queens and Bees to 


JAMES E. WHITE, 


ENGLEWOOD, Cook Co., ILL. 


Choice Queens! 


Iam now up with my orders, 
and can send QU EENS by 


RETURN MAIL. 


Iam now culling them down to 
the very best. 


J. T. WILSON, 


Mortonavillie, Woodford Co., Ky. 
6BCtf 











send your orders for 


9Btf 













Sweet Clover 








FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION MACHINE 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881 


Your machines are undoubtedly the very best in 
existence for heavy foundation. 
CHARLES DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Lil. 


Nov. 24th, 1882. 





And the following from the President of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association: 


lam quite positive that your Foundation Mills 
are ahead of anything 4 invented. 
D. A. JONES, Beeton, Ont., Canada, 


Jan. 29th, 1883. 





I send you samples of Foundation which I am 
manufacturing on one of your machines, in sheets 
9x18, which measure 1134 feet to the pound. ‘I 
think it superior to any samples of thin founda- 
tion I have seen. J. G. WHITTEN, 

Aug. 14th, 1882. Genoa, N. Y. 

Send for description and testimonials to 

FRANCES DUNHAM, 


DE PERE, WIS. 





Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 
the Monthly leanings in Bee-Culture, 


| with a descriptive peice. a the latest improve- 


ments in ives, H ——y Extractors, Comb 
Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,al! books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
oars | written plainly, y 

. lL. ROOT, Medina, ¢ 


The Bee- Keepers’ Guide, 


OR, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 
10,000 SOLD IN SIX YEARS. 


1ith Thousand Just Out. 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations added. The whole work has been thor- 
oughly revised, and contains the very latest in re- 
spect to bee-keeping. It is certainly the fullest 
and most scientific work Ae ey of bees in the 
World. Price, by Mall, $1.25. 

Liberal disceunt to écubere and to clubs. 
A.J. COOK, 
17Ctf Author and Publisher, Lansing, Mich. 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For tne manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
Send for my Lllustrated Catalogue. 


SCtt PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


1883. JOSEPH D. ENAS, 1883. 


(Sunny Side Apiary,) 


‘Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Colonies, Nuclei, 


EXTRACTORS, COMB FOUNDATION, &c 


19D6m Address, Sunny Side Apiary, NAPA, CAL. 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 


Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc. 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave.,.CINCINNATI, O. 
ea 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


5 people are always on the look- 
out for chances to increase 
their earnings, and in time be- 
come wealthy; those who do | 
improve their opportunities re- | 
main in poverty. We offer a | 


great chance to make money. | 
We want many men, women, boys and girls to 
work for us right in their own localities. Any one | 
can do the work properly from the first start. ‘he | 
business will pay more than ten times ordinary | 
wages. Expensive outfit furnished free. 
who engages fails to make money rapidly. You 
can devote your whole time to the work, or oaks | 
your spare moments. Full information and 
that is needed, sent free. Address STINSON & Co., 
Portland, Maine. SAl v 


PRIZE QUEENS. 


Tested Prize Queen, in a 2 

frame nucleus, 9x17, cosh, $4 00 

Same in nucleus, 4 fra., 8x8, 4 00 

Tested Prize Queen, b mail, 3 00 

ay = em pure- 

ly fertilized ................. 200 
ueen, not standard size.... 1 00 
Full Colony, 8 frames, Prize 

Go ccccnee. cosncnsscnegocs 8 00 

Before June 25, add $1 each. 

Cash Orders filled in rotation. 

Address E. L. BRIGGS, 
1Aly Wilton Junction, lowa. 
















ENGRAVINGS 


THE HORSE, 
BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, | 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a | 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the | 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- | 
cipes, and much valuable information, | 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G.NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





CHRONIC DISEASES CURED. 

















most popular book on MEDIcaL, 
SoctaL and SrexvaL ScrENcE, 
Puan Home Tacx and Mrpican 
Common Sensr. Nearly 1000 
pages and 200 illustrations, 
treating of the human body in 
health and disease, by DI. E. 


City; Price, $1.50, Over 
sold in theUnited States, England, 
Germany and Australia. An Edin- 
borough physician, retired after 
fifty years practice, writes; ** Your 
work is priceiess tn value, and cal- 
culated to regenerate society.” A 
16-page contents table of Plain 
Home Talk, a copy of Dr. Foote’s 
Health Monthly, and a 100-page 
pamphlet of ‘‘ Evidences” of the 
curability of all Chronic Diseases 
of whatever part, sent for 3 cents, 
DR. FOOBE’S Hand- 
Book of Health Hints 
and Ready Receipts cives 
128 pages of advice about daily 
habits in all seasons, and recipes 

or cure of common ailments— 


every family. By mail, 2% 
vents. LIBERAL Discount TO 
AGENTS. 


Murray Hil! Publishing Co., 


129 East 28th Street, New York City, 


1876. 


No one | 4 


| Prop’r. of the C rown Hee itive VILLE, and Apiery, 


| hard-wood barrels can be entirely prevented by 


New paths marked out by that 


500,000 of his books have been | 


a valuable reference book for | 


1882. 


CROW IN 





The best arranged HIVE for all purposes in 
exi-tence. Took first premium at St. Louis Fair 
in 1882 and 1883 over all competitors. Descriptive 
Circular sent free to on on 0 or ie 

Address, ELVIN MSTRONG, 


ERSEYV IL 


KEGS AND PAILS 


FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


These KEGS are designed to answer the popular 
demand for honey in small packages, and when 
compared with large barrels holding from 300 to 
500 Ibs. each, they are fully as cheap and often 
cheaper. They need no waxing, but should simply 
be thoroughly scaided with boiling water before 
used. The leakage so often occurring in the large 








| using this size of packages. Considering the cost 
| and trouble of waxing, the loss of honey by leak- 
| age, and the ease with which these Kegs can be 
handled and shipped, with an actual saving in 
Original cost, it is apparent to all that they are the 
| best. Prices: 


5 gallon Kegs, holding a trifle over 50 Ibs. ...40¢ 
is 100 Ibs... .60¢ 


190 Ibs. ...80¢ 
When 25 or more kegs are ordered at one time, a 
discount of 10 per cent. given on the above prices. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide: 


MANUAL OF THE APLARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
Btate Agricultural College of Michigan. 


- 30.--—— 
B20 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations- 
ow 30° 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook's Manual or 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sule unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises u full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc. splendiJly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means. can 
afford to do without. Ltis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
ipiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 





ante i tinatin 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it isthe work of a master and of 
real vulue.—L’' Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Coo"'s Manual is tne best of our Amerti- 
can works.—LEW18 T. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future buvk-makers.— British Bee Journal. 

Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my Operations and successful man- 
agement of the upiary.—J. P. W EST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Manual of the Apiary than trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who ovtains 
it, will ever regret baving purcnused.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Heraid, Monticello, Lil, 

With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fu:iy up with the times in every particular. The 








These new kegs are designed and manufactured 
with special re erence to my experience and sug 
gestions from those who have used the fish, lard | 
and syrup kegs of last season. The staves are 
Norway Pine; the heads are Oak; and the hoops 
are Hickory, and, as will be noticed by the accom- 

anying illustrations, they are well bound. If the 
ets are painted, | will guarantee these kegs not 
to leak. It is not essential to paint them, but I | 
believe it will pay to do so. 


B. FOOTE, ofX\ew York | 








These PAILS have a full cover and areexcellent | 
for selling honey in a home market, and after the | 
honey is candied, they can be shipped anywhere. 
All sizes, except the smallest, have a bail or handle, 
and when emptied by the consumer will be found | 
useful in every household. 

Assorted samples of the four sizes put inside of | 
one another as a nest, price. 50 cts. by express. | 
The following are the prices in quentities: 


Per doz. Per 100. 


Gallon, . bolting ” bs. of Rpeey-. ou 80. ..$12.00 
Half G Px o 1.50... 9.00 
art, - 2% or va 1.20... 7.00 

| int, , 1%“ = a See 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


richest reward awaits its autbor.—A. ENZEL. 

My success has been so great as to almost aston- 

ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 

| a information contained in Cook's Man- 
—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


“it is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
- | value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 

I huve never yet wet witha work, either French 
or toreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
| BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


| It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.— Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 
We have perused with great pieasure this vwde 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
| best information on everything belouging to api- 
| culture. Tou! taking an interest in this subject, 
we suy, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.— Agricuiturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
| treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America ; a 
| scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee. wan will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
pamasqesely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricui.urist. 
This work is undoubtedly the most covplete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
| has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
jary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
| th e work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which be uses 
admirably 2 and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupmions.—American Inventor. 


—toj— 
Price—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover. 
$1.00 by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN 
W.8t Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL 
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Given’s FoundationPress, EXOINE=Y BEES and HONEY, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms thatthe PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or fur SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 


the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 
D. 8S. GIVEN & CO., 
1ABtf HOUPESTON, ILL. 





not, life is sweeping by, go and | 
dare before you die, something | 
mighty and sublime, leave be- 
hind to conquer time.” $66 a 
week in your own town. #5o0ut- | 
fit free. No risk. Everything 


new. Capita! not required. We | 
will furnish you everything. Many are making 
fortunes. Ladies make as much as men, and boys 
and girls make great pay. Reader, if you want 
business at which you can make great pay al) the 
time, write for particulars t»} H. HALLETT & (Co 
Portland, Maine. SAly 


Cheap ! Cheaper !! Cheapest !!! 


fen) 
8300 COLONIES OF BEES 
for sale, in movable frame hives. Also, Queens, 
Nuclei, Bees ng | the pound, Hives, Sections, Smok- 
ers, Seeds for Honey Plants, and everything a live | 
bee-keeper needs. Send for circular and price list 


to FLANAGAN & ILLIASKI, | 
Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair co., Ill. 


(Proprietors of Rose Hill,Cahokia, Falling Springs | 
and Lake Apiaries. 1ABly 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

AND KEEP THEM 
} 

| 

| 


NEAT 


AND CLEAN. 





The Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder 
For Monthly Bee Journal 
For Weekly Bee Journal............... W5e. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
% West Madison Street, Chicago, il. 


PDNMICLS IDinck $ 15.00/ 





2 
a 
g 


SA Or ed 8 
. MAYSVILLE. KY 


\ 





_STAlY 


COMB HONEY WANTED. 


Ve are prepared to purchase large lots of Fancy 
COMB HONEY in 1 and 2 Ib. sectio: s, or Harbison 
frames, for which we will pay an advance of 5 cts 
er poured over New York prices. CASH ON 
PELIVERY in sound condition in London; 
the price of extracted honey wil! be puid for all 
broken combs. This is an excellent opportunity | 
for bee-keepers wishing to visit excre Corre- 
spondence solicited. w. M. oe & CO., 

‘he Apiary, Leconfield, Kd. N 
33Atf LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bingham Smoker, 


Please bear in mind that our 
patents cover all the bellows bee 
smokers that will burn sound wood. | 


Bingham & Hetherington, 


ABRONIA, MICH. | 


A week made at home by ‘the in- 
dustrious. Best business now be- | 
fore the public. Capital not needed 
We will start you. Men, women, 
boys and girls wanted everywhere 


to work for us. Now ts the time. 
You can work in spare time, or give 
your whole time to the business. No other busi- 
ness will pay you nearly as well. No one can fail 
to muake enormous pay, by engaging at once. 
Costly outfit and terms free. Money made fast, | 
easily and honorably. Address TRUE & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. SAly 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 








i 


I buy and sell Honey for Cash only. AsIid 


without previous correspondence. 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, 


WHOLESALE AND RETALL DEALER IN 


EE-KEEPERS SUPPLIE 


INCLUDING SECTIONS FOR COME HONEY, SMOKERS, VEILS, GLOVES, 


Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honey Plants, etc., 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





BEESWAX. 


I pay 28c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. ‘To avoid mistakes, the shipper’ 68 name 


should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Som mission business, I will not accept cuipanents 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and ut the same time produce the most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 

Appreciative Notices. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


Its chapter on marketing honey 4 worth many 


| times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Ten 


Contains all the information ce to make 
bee-culture successfu!l.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 


| every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, ill. 


Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 


Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style: 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer,. Cleveland, 


Carefully repared for beginners.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Carefully prepared. and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information, in a cheap 


| form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


‘The most perfect work for the price ever vet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.— Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of ease little workers.- Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. 


Full of practical inctruction, that no one who 


| contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
| mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


It comprises al] that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
-—-Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 


| success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 


| and contains valuable information for all readers, 


| beginner in bee-culture. 


even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 

It embraces every subject that can interest the 
The engravings perfectly 


| illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 


field, O 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.— Farm. Longmont, Colo. 

It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
acomplete resume of the natura) history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He why would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 


| this book.— Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 





Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
itforthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

It embraces Fn! subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravin . 
and isthe most perfect work of the kind, for t 
price, that has ever come under our notice. ~“Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 560 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, IIL. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
SE the Dozenor Hundred. 





See ee ie he 





